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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. men are treated far more kindly by their hus-| RVR eee ee my : 
Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S.| bands than the Fuegian ; who are little better | SaCnt diintdiath soscassathos 4 14 
Adventure and Beagle, between the years | than slaves, subject to be beaten, and obliged | Ditto _ loins -----+ Meee 3 49 


1826 and 1836, describing their Examination 
of the Southern Shores of South America, and 
the Beagle’s Circumnavigation of the Globe. 
8 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. Colburn. 
Appendix to Vol. II. Pp. 352. Idem. 
Tue value of this work, in reference to navi- 
gation, geography, and to science generally, can 
hardly be over-rated: in reference to its re- 
viewer, its complexion is almost the reverse. 
The Journal form in which the proceedings of 
vessels are noted, is the most untoward that 
could be presented for analysis or condensation. 
Its very prolixity, so necessary to its accuracy 
and utility, is a sore trial to the person who 
wants to extract the honey or marrow from the 
mass of other matter; and leave the comb or 
bone in their natural state. The disposition of 
these volumes, too, adds to our difficulties, for 
the first contains Captain King’s proceedings in 
the first expedition, 1826 to 1830; the second, 
Captain Fitzroy’s journal for 1831 to 1836; 
the third, Mr. Darwin's journal and remarks 
during the same period ; and the Appendix re- 
ferences to the whole, though principally to the 
second volume.* Out of this very distinctness 
there is something to confuse us; and we find 
it no easy task to separate the parts even for 
such. notice as our limited space permits. We 
shall, however, here, and for the present, con- 
fine ourselves to Captain King; and even in 
this we are obliged to offer only a few extracts 
touching the natives, as the nautical remarks, 
and the accounts of the hardships endured by 
our gallant countrymen, are altogether unsus- 
ceptible of illustration within our limits. 

Of the Patagonians we are told :—‘ They 
were all wrapped in mantles, made chiefly of 
the skins of guanacoes, sewed together with 
the sinews of the same animal. ‘These mantles 
were large enough to cover the whole body. 
Some were made of skins of the ‘zorillo,’ or 
skunk, an animal like a pole-cat, but ten times 
more offensive; and others, of skins of the 


puma. The tallest of the Indians, excepting | 


the old man, who did not dismount, was rather 
less than six feet in height. All were robust 
In appearance, and, with respect to the head, 
jength of body, and breadth of shoulders, of 
gigantic size; therefore, when on horseback, or 
seated in a boat, they appeared to be tall, as 
well as large men. In proportion to the parts 
above-mentioned, their extremities were very 
small and short, so that when standing they 
seemed but of a moderate size, and their want 
of proportion was concealed by the mantle, 
which enveloped the body entirely, the head 
and feet being the only parts exposed. When 
Mr. Cooke landed, he presented some medals 
to the oldest man, and the woman; and sus- 
pended them round their necks. A friendly 
feeling being established, the natives dis- 
mounted, and even permitted our men to ride 
their horses, without evincing the least dis. 
pleasure at the free advantage taken of their 
good-nature,”’ P 

_ At an after period :—‘‘ The Patagonian wo. 

* A quarto Zool 1 Suppl i 
and also a volume of geological cinnvantons. 
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to perform all the laborious offices of the family. lt had before remarked the disproportionate 
The Patagonian females sit at home, grinding} largeness of head and length of body of these 
paint, drying and stretching skins, making and people, as compared with the diminutive size 
painting mantles. In travelling, however, they|of their extremities; and, on this, visit, my 
have the baggage and provisions in their charge, | opinion was further confirmed, for such ap. 
and, of course, their children. These women peared to be the general character of the whole 
probably have employments of a more laborious | tribe ; and to this, perhaps, may be attributed 
nature than what we saw ; but they cannot be| the mistakes of some former navigators.” 

compared with those of the Fuegians, who, ex-| Of the inferior race of Fuegians we learn :— 
cepting in the fight and chase, do every thing.} ‘* Upon Point St. Mary we noticed, for the 
They paddle the canoes, dive for shells and sea- | first time, three or four huts or wigwams made 
eggs, build their wigwams, and keep up the’by the Fuegian Indians, which had been de- 
fire; and if they neglect any of these duties,!serted. They were not old, and merely re- 
or incur the displeasure of their husbands in| quired a slight covering of branches or skins 
any way, they are struck or kicked most se-/to make them habitable. These wigwams are 
verely. Byron, in his narrative of the loss of | thus constructed: long slender branches, point- 
the Wager, describes the brutal conduct of one! ed at the end, are stuck into the ground in a 
of these Indians, who actually killed his child! circular or oval figure; their extremities are 
for a most trifling offence. The Patagonians!bent over, so as to form a rounded roof, and 
are devotedly attached to their offspring. In|secured with ligatures of rush; leaving two 
infancy they are carried behind the saddle of\ apertures, one towards the sea, and the other 
the mother, within a sort of cradle, in which! towards the woods. ‘The fire is made in the 
they are securely fixed. ‘The cradle is made of| middle, and half fills the hut with smoke. 
wicker-work, about four feet long and one foot There were no Indians in the bay when we 
wide, roofed over with twigs, like the frame of{ arrived, but, on the following evening, Lieut. 
a tilted wagon. The child is swaddled up in Sholl, in walking towards the south end of the 
skins, with the fur inwards or outwards, ac-|bay, suddenly found himself close to a party 
cording to the weather. At night, or when it) which had just arrived in two canoes from the 
rains, the cradle is covered with a skin that|southward. Approaching them, he found there 
effectually keeps out the cold or rain. Seeing} were nine individuals—three men, and the res 
one of these cradles near a woman, I began to' mainder women and children. One of the 
make a sketch of it, upon which the mother | women was very old, and so infirm as to re- 
called the father, who watched me most atten-| quire to be lifted out of the canoe and carried 
tively, and held the cradle in the position which | to the fire. They seemed to have no weapons 
I considered most advantageous for my sketch. | of any consequence ; but, from our subsequent 
The completion of the drawing gave them both | knowledge of their habits and disposition, the 
great pleasure, and during the afternoon the | probability is they had spears, bows, and arrows 
father reminded me repeatedly of having painted | concealed close at hand. ‘The only implement 
his child (‘ pintado su hijo’). One ciream- | found amongst them was a sort of hatchet or 
stance deserves to be noticed, as'a proof of their! knife, made of a crooked piece of wood, with 
good feeling towards us. It will be recollected ' part of an iron hoop tied to the end. Themen 
that three Indians, of the party with whom we were very slightly clothed, having only the 
first communicated, accompanied us as far as| back protected bya seal’s skin ; but the females 
Cape Negro, where they landed. Upon our| wore large guanaco mantles, like those of the 
arrival on this occasion, I was met, on landing, | Patagonian Indians, whom our pilot told us 
by one of them, who asked for my son, to whom | they occasionally met for the purposes of barter. 
they had taken a great fancy. Upon my say- | Some of the party were devouring seal’s flesh, 
ing he was on board, the native presented mejand drinking the oil extracted from its blubber, 
with a bunch of nine ostrich feathers, and then | which they carried in bladders. The meat they 
gave a similar present to every one in the boat. | were eating was probably part of a sea lion 
He still carried a large quantity under his arm, |(Phoca jubata) ; for Mr. Sholl found amongst 
tied up in bunches, containing nine feathers in 'them.a portion of the neck of one of those ani- 
each ; and soon afterwards, when a boat from mals, which is remarkable for the long hair, 
the Beagle landed with Captain Stokes andj‘ like a lion’s mane,’ growing upon it. They 
others, he went to meet them; but finding | appeared to be a most miserable, squalid race, 
strangers, he withdrew without making them |very inferior, in every respect, to the Pata- 
any present. In the evening my son landed, gonians. They did not evince the least unea- 
when the same Indian came down to meet him, |siness at Mr. Sholl’s presenee, or at our ships 
appeared delighted to see him, and presented | being close to them ; neither did they interfere 
him with a bunch of feathers, of the same size|with him, but remained squatting round their 
as those which he had distributed in the morn-' fire while he stayed near. This seeming indif- 
ing. At this, our second visit, there were about ference, and total want of curiosity, gave us no 
fifty Patagonian men assembled, not one of favourable opinion of their character as intel- 
whom looked more than fifty-five years of age. |lectual beings ; indeed, they appeared to be 
They were generally between five feet ten and | very little removed from brutes ; but our sub- 
six feet in height : one man only exceeded six sequent knowledge of them has convinced us 
feet — whose dimensions, measured by Captain that they are not usually deficient in intellect. 
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Stokes, were as follows :— | This party was perhaps stupefied by the unusual 
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size of our ships, for the vessels which frequent| the palm of the right, she scored marks acros 


this strait are seldom one hundred tons in 
burden.” 

At another point where the vessels touched, 
‘“* They conducted themselves very quietly du- 
ring their stay on board, with the exception of 
one, who tried to pick my pocket of a handker- 
chief. The offender was ordered out of the 
vessel, and there was no further attempt to 
pilfer. They wished to go below ; but this was 
not permitted, because the odour of their oily 
persons was scarcely tolerable, even in the open 
air. As to food, tallow candles, biscuit, beef, 
plum - pudding, were equally liked, and swal- 
lowed most voraciously. One of them was dis- 
covered taking the tallow out of the deep sea- 
lead and eating it, although mixed with sand 
and dirt. Before sunset, their canoes were 
despatched on shore to prepare the wigwams, 
during which operation three of the men re- 
mained on board; and as soon as the prepara- 
tions were made, they called for a canoe, and 
went on shore. We obtained several spears, 
baskets, necklaces, bows and arrows from them 
in barter; but they seemed to have very few 
skins. Perhaps those they possessed were hid- 
den in the bushes, because they had no wish to 
part with them. One woman was covered with 
a guanaco mantle ; another merely wore a seal- 
skin over her back and shoulders, which, while 
she crouched in the canoe, was sufficient to 
cover her person. One had a black stripe down 
the nose, but she was the only female among 
them who was so painted. Next morning the 
Indians visited us with a fresh assortment of 
bows and arrows, in the manufacture of which 
they had evidently passed the night, for every 
one was quite new; the bows were of green 
wood, and the arrows not even pointed. They 
found, however, a ready sale. One of the 
party was aman who had been turned out of 
our vessel the preceding evening, for picking 
my pocket; but he was daubed over with a 
whitish pigment to deceive us, and would pro- 
bably have escaped detection, but for the un- 
usual ugliness of his person, which was not so 
easily disguised. He was much disconcerted 
by our recognition : and our refusal to barter 
with him made him angry and sullen. The 
women had daubed their faces all over with 
bright red ochre,—to add to their beauty, no 
doubt.” 

A very odd story is related of a sort of 
Christianity found among the Patagonians, and 
especially preserved by a person called Maria, 
who seemed to have some station among them, 
though a native of another part of the South 
American continent. 

* At Maria’s return with a very small quan- 
tity of guanaco meat, her husband told her that 
I had been very inquisitive about a red baize 
bundle, which he told me contained ‘ Cristo;’ 
upon which she said to me, ‘ Quiere mirar mi 
Cristo ?’ (Do you wish to see my Christ ?) and 
then, upon my nodding assent, called around 
her a number of the tribe, who immediately 
obeyed her summons. Many of the women, 
however, remained to take care of their valu. 
ables. A ceremony then took place. Maria, 
who, by the lead she took in the proceedings, 
appeared to be high-priestess as well as cacique 
of the tribe, began by pulverising some whitish 
earth in the hollow of her hand, and then tak- 
ing a mouthful of water, spit from time to time 
upon it, until she had formed a sort of pigment, 
which she distributed to the rest, reserving only 
sufficient to mark her face, eyelids, arms, and 
hair, with the figure of the cross. The manner 
in which this was done was peculiar. After 
rubbing the paint in her left hand smooth with 





lerosses afresh, after every stamp was made. 


the paint, and again others at right angles, 
leaving the impression of as many crosses, 
which she stamped upon different parts of her 
body, rubbing the paint, and marking the 


| The men, after having marked themselves in a 
|similar manner (to do which some stripped 
to the waist, and covered all their body with 


jimpressions), proceeded to do the same to the 


boys, who were not permitted to perform this 
|part of the ceremony themselves. Manuel, 
Maria’s husband, who seemed to be her chief 
assistant on the occasion, then took from the 
folds of the sacred wrapper an awl, and with it 
pierced either the arms or ears of all the party ; 
each of whom presented in turn, pinched up 
between the finger and thumb, that portion of 
flesh which was to be perforated. The object 
evidently was to lose blood, and those from 
whom the blood flowed freely shewed marks of 
satisfaction, while some whose wounds bled but 
little, underwent the operation a second time. 
When Manuel had finished, he gave the awl to 
Maria, who pierced his arm, and then, with 
great solemnity and care, muttering and talk- 
ing to herself in Spanish (not two words of 
which could I catch, although I knelt down 
close to her, and listened with the greatest at- 
tention), she removed two or three wrappers, 
jand exposed to our view a small figure, carved 
om wood, representing a dead person, stretched 
out. After exposing the image, to which all 
| paid the greatest attention, and contemplating 
it for some moments in silence, Maria began to 
descant upon the virtues of her Christ, telling 
us it had a good heart (‘buen corazon’), and 
that it was very fond of tobacco. ‘* Mucho 
quiere mi Cristo tabaco, da me mas,’ (My 
Christ loves tobacco very much, give me some). 
Such an appeal, on such an occasion, I could 
not refuse; aud after agreeing with her in 
praise of the figure, I said I would send on 
board for some. Having gained her point, she 
began to talk to herself for some minutes, dur- 
ing which she looked up, after repeating the 
words, ‘Muy buenqes mi Cristo, muy bueno 
corazon tiene,’ and slowly and solemnly packed 
up the figure, depositing it in the place whence 
it had been taken. This ceremony ended, the 
traffic, which had been suspended, recommenced 
with redoubled activity. According to my pro- 
mise, I sent on board for some tobaceo, and my 
servant brought a larger quantity than I 
thought necessary for the occasion, which he 
injudiciously exposed to view. Maria, having 
seen the treasure, made up her mind to have 
the whole, and upon my selecting three or four 
pounds of it, and presenting them to her, 
looked very much disappointed, and grumbled 
forth her discontent: I taxed her with greed- 
iness, and spoke rather sharply, which had a 
good effect, for she went away and returned 
with a guanaco mantle, which she presented to 
me. During this day’s barter, we procured 
guanaco meat, sufficient for two days’ supply 
of all hands, for a few pounds of tobacco. It 
had been killed in the morning, and was 
brought on horseback, cut up into large 
pieces, for each of which we had to bargain. 
Directly an animal is killed, it is skinned and 
cut up, or torn asunder, for the convenience of 
carrying. The operation is done in haste, and 
therefore the meat looks bad ; but it is well- 
tasted, excellent food: and, although never 
fat, yields abundance of gravy, which compen- 
sates for its leanness. It improves very much 


by keeping, and proved to be valuable and 
wholesome meat.” 
The supplies are indeed not so high-priced as 








they would be in Smithfield or Leadenhall 
market. 

** The Adelaide (sent to purchase provi- 
sions) brought sixteen hundred pounds of 
meat, which, with what was first obtained, 
amounted to four thousand pounds weight; 
and cost altogether ten pounds of tobacco, 
forty biscuits, and six pocket-knives. At 
first, a biscuit was considered equivalent to 
forty or fifty pounds of meat; but as the de- 
mand increased, the price rose four or. five 
hundred per cent. With the Patagonians were 
two of Mr. Low’s crew, who had left him. 
They were Portuguese, in a miserable state, 
and appeared to be thoroughly ashamed of 
being the companions of such a dirty set; they 
could not speak English, and could give us very 
little information. They had not then assumed 
the Indian garb, although, from the state of 
their clothes, they would very soon be obliged 
to adopt it. At Pecket’s Harbour, a few 
words of the native language were collected, 
which are very different from those given by 
Falkner, in his description of the Patagonian 
natives : he says himself, that the language of 
the northern Indians differs materially from 
that of the *‘ Yacana Cunnees.’ ” 

And here we must conclude. 





The Works of Mrs. Hemans, with a Memoir of 


her Life. By her Sister. Vol. I. 12mo. 
pp- 352. Edinburgh, 1839. Blackwood and 


Co. London, Cadell. 

HAtr a century ago, and our poetry was ina 
sad state. It had the true facies Hippocratica, 
was round in the belly, and had spindle-shanks ; 
but, thanks to common sense and the Muses, a 
day of renovated health was at hand, and, in- 
stead of looking like Bath or Cheltenham, our 
bards returned to the true Hippocrene: Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Spenser were once more 
acknowledged to be the heads of the faculty, 
and Drs. Darwin, Hayley, and Pratt were left 
without a patient. 

But if, during the last thirty or forty years, 
man has done much, “ in his degree,” to dig- 
nify and adorn the literature of England, wo- 
man has done not less in hers; and between 
the two a prodigal harvest has been set before 
the public. Nor have these labourers en- 
croached upon each other. Each sex has its 
fields of particular action; and, with general 
bonds of analogy, the products have their dis- 
tinctive features. If Scott has depicted the 
many-coloured shows of human life, so has 
Maria Edgeworth ; and if Byron has dissected 
down to the moving springs of the throbbing 
heart, so has Joanna Baillie, and with a hand 
scarcely less skilful. L. E. L. (for we wish to 
remember her by no other appellation) threw the 
mantle of imagination over the aspects of com- 
mon life, with an adroitness equal to that with 
which Wilson has repeopled Fairy-land; while, 
on the other hand, Mary Mitford has painted 
from observation with the truth and Flemish 
precision of a Crabbe. There may be greater 
force in Southey, and greater depth in Words- 
worth; but who can deny that Caroline Bowles 
and Mary Howitt “ hold up the mirror to Na- 
ture,”’ and shew us her reflected features, ina 
light that never ‘‘o’ersteps her modesty ?”” We 
need cull no further from this posy of fair 
names, since illustrations are as “ thick as 
blackberries.” 

It is with Felicia Hemans that we have at 
present to do, and with her alone. So,ina few 
brief sentences, we shall say our say regarding 
her genius, and the additions she has made to 
the stores of our national literature. ’ 

One great excellence then of the genius of 
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Mrs. Hemans is, that the tone of her poetry is 
uniformly exalted ; it soars on eagles’ wings ; 
yet, at the same time, it is trne to nature and 
feeling, and free from all exaggeration. No 
attainment is more difficult than this. One of 
the prominent follies of aspiring, yet mediocre 
minds, is to strike a high key-note at setting 
out; and, in the vain endeavour to sustain the 
same tone, to break down by degrees, and end 
in complete falsetto. Others betake to a dia- 
metrically opposite course. They crawl off on 
all fours, like Grimaldi of yore; and occasion- 
ally do so with a humility as clever as it is 
amusing, Then a demivolte is attempted in 
the shape of a simile, which, mayhap, causes us 
to laugh or stare; and the exhibition closes 
with the counterpart of the tailor’s ride to 
Brentford. The difference between the two 
kinds of performances only exists in this, that, 
while the former falls below our expectations, 
the latter exceeds them. 

Free from either of these faults and follies of 
tone, the style of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry is lofty 
without exaggeration, and natural without 
meanness. In her choice of subjects, she is 
severe without being fastidious; and in her 
handling of them she is classical, without over- 
laying true feeling with the artifices of com- 
position. Quid teligit ornavit. She has looked 
on life and nature with her own eyes; and she 
has invested many common and familiar objects 
with a beauty unknown to them before. When 
we gaze on the sea, we think of ‘* The Trea- 
sures of the Deep;’’ to the circle around the 
evening hearth occurs “* The Graves of a House- 
hold ;” the opening snow-drop speaks to us with 
“ The Voice of Spring ;”’ and the falling leaves 
remind us of ** The Hour of Death.” 

** Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all— 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death !” 

It is this delicacy of perception, this deep 
feeling of the beautiful, this love and passion- 
ate admiration of the pure, the holy, the true, 
the exalted, and the domestic, which renders 
Mrs. Hemans so peculiarly the poet of woman. 
In her writings, the highest imagination is 
chastened by the most exquisite taste, Her 
poetry is directed to the noblest of all ends, the 
purification of the affections; and hence its 
great charm for the wise and good. Its high 
merits have given it more immediate notice 
with contemporaries ; but in this will be found 
its more enduring claim to popularity, Every 
British mother must rejoice to find such a 
writer as Mrs. Hemans a favourite with her 
children. , 

For these and other reasons we were pleased 
to see a complete and uniform edition of the 
works of Mrs. Hemans announced, in a style 
and elegance befitting their merits. The de- 
mand for such a publication shews a healthy 
taste in the public; and we doubt not that its 
acceptation with readers will be equivalent with 
its just deserts, It can scarcely be otherwise ; 
for, most assuredly, Felicia Hemans is now a 
British classic. 

The preliminary volume on our table is 
almost entirely occupied by a very interesting 
memoir of Mrs. Hemans, from the pen of her 
sister (Mrs. Hughes); and from this narrative 
we now give two or three extracts. Hitherto 


the biographical notices of this distinguished 
lady have been most desultory and conflicting : 
some of them are, we might say, almost purely 
imaginary ; and, if we except the sketch writ- 
ten by Mr. Moir (Delta), and prefixed to the 
oetical Remains ’’— the materials for which 
were furnished by her family — the outlines of 
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her life have been distorted in a manuer scarcely 
to be credited in the case of a contemporary. 
Birth and early Childhood.—* Felicia Doro- 
thea Browne was born in Liverpool, on the 
25th September, 1793. Her father, a native of 
Ireland, was a merchant of considerable emi- 
nence. Her mother, whose family name was 
Wagner, and who was of mingled Italian and 
German descent, was the daughter of the 
Imperial and Tuscan consul at Liverpool. The 
subject of this memoir (the fifth of seven child- 
ren, one of whom died an infant), was distin- 
guished, almost from her cradle, by extreme 
beauty and precocious talents. Before she had 
attained the age of seven, her father, having 
suffered commercial reverses, in common with 
many others engaged in similar speculations at 
that revolutionary era, broke up his establish- 
ment at Liverpool, and removed, with his fa- 
mily, into Wales, where, for the next nine 
years, they resided at Gwrych, near Abergele, 
in Denbighshire, a large old mansion, close to 


retained it. She could repeat pages of poetry 
from her favourite authors, after having read 
them but once over; and a scarcely less won. 
derful faculty was the rapidity of her reading, 
which even in childhood, and still more in 
after-life, was such, that a bystander would 
imagine she was only carelessly turning over 
the leaves of a book, when, in truth, she was 
taking in the whole sense as completely as 
others would do whilst poring over it with the 
closest attention. One of her earliest tastes 
was a passion for Shakspere, which she read, 
as her choicest recreation, at six years old; and 
in later days she would often refer to the hours 
of romance she had passed in a seeret haunt of 
her own—a seat amongst the branches of an old 
apple-tree—where, revelling in the treasures of 
the cherished volume, she would become com- 
pletely absorbed in the imaginative world it re- 
vealed to her. The following lines, written at 
eleven years old, may be adduced as a proof of 
her juvenile enthusiasm :— 
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the sea, and shut in by a picturesque range of 
mountains. In the calm seclusion of this ro- 
mantic region, with ample range through the 
treasures of ‘an extensive library, the young 
poetess passed a happy childhood, to which she 
would often fondly revert, amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of her after-life. | Here she imbibed 
that intense love of nature, which ever after- 
wards ‘haunted her like a passion,’ and that 
warm attachment for the ‘green land of 
Wales ;’ its affectionate true-hearted people— 
their traditions, their music, and all their inte- 
resting characteristics, which she cherished to 
the last hours of her existence. After the loss 
of her eldest sister, who died young, her educa- 
tion became the first care of a mother, whose! bs t . 
capability for the task could only be equalled | winter in London with her father and mother ; 
by her devotedness : whose acquirements were | 2nd a similar sojourn was repeated in the fol- 
of the highest order ; and whose whole charac- | !owing year, after which she never visited the 
ter, presenting a vare union of strong sense | metropolis. The contrast between the con- 
with primitive single-mindedness, was an exem- finement of a town life, and the happy freedom 
plification of St. Paul’s description of that | of her own mountain home, was even then so 
charity which ‘ suffereth long and is kind,’ | distasteful to her, that the indulgences of plays 
‘seeketh not her own,’ ‘ thinketh no evil.’ | and sights soon ceased to be cared for, and she 
Her piety was sober, steadfast, and cheerful ; | longed to rejoin her younger brother and sister 
never displaying itself in high-wrought excite- | in their favourite rural haunts and amusements 
ments or ostentatious professions, but silently |—the nattery wood, the beloved apple-tree, the 
influencing every action of her life, and shed-| old arbour, with its swing, the post-office tree, 
ding a perpetual sunshine over all which came |in whose trunk a daily interchange of family 
within its sphere. How truly the love of this| letters was established, the pool where fairy 
exemplary mother was returned and appreci- | ships were launched (generally painted and 
ated, may be traced in many affecting instances | decorated by herself), and, dearer still, the 
through the following pages, from the artless fresh, free ramble on the seashore, or the 
birthday effusion of the child of eight years | mountain expedition to the Signal Station, or 
old, to the deathbed hymn of agonised affection, | the Roman Encampment.” 
in the matured years of the daughter, herself a! Studies, Rambles, and Predilections. — *‘ In 
matron and a mother. And when that love 1809, the family removed from Gwrych to 
had been sealed and sanctified by death, still | Bronwylfa, near St. Asaph, in Flintshire. 
more fervent are the yearnings breathed forth Here, though in somewhat less of seclusion 
in the passionate adjuration to ‘ the charmed than during the previous years of her life, her 
picture’ of the mind continued to develope itself, and her 
« Sweet face that o’er her childhood shone ;’ | tastes and pursuits to embrace a progressively 
and last and deepest, and best of all, in the wider range. The study of the Spanish and 
sonnet ‘To a Family Bible,’ in which the Portuguese a gg 4 the already 
mourner, chastened yet consoled, looks back | acquired — , pannel = also read 
upon the days when her mother’s lips were |; ye rey a eg ~ SS ee eee 
wont to breathe forth the sacred lore of those /#teF that she entered with full appreciation 


: |into the soul and spirit of that magnificent lan- 
sine an ary tig ga Caukily o- | guage, and wrote of it as ‘having opened to her 


* A seed not lost—for which, in darker years, a new world P of thought and feeling, so that 

O Book of Heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, even the music of the Eichenland, as Kirner 
Heart-blessings on the holy dead and thee,’ ‘calls it, seemed to acquire a deeper tone, when 
“It may well be imagined how the heart of she had gained a familiarity with its noble 
such a mother would be garnered up in a child | poetry.” ‘The powers of her memory were so 
so gifted as the bright and blooming Felicia, | extraordinary, as to be sometimes made the 
whose extraordinary quickness in acquiring in- subject of a wager by those who were sceptical 
formation of every kind, was not less remark-'as to the possibility of her achieving what she 
able than the grasp of memory with which she | would, in the most undonbting simplicity, un- 


* Shakspere. 
I love to rove o'er history’s page, 
Recall the hero and the sage ; 
Revive the actions of the dead, 
And memory of ages fled : 
Yet it yields me greater pleasure 
To read the poet’s pleasing measure; 
Led by Shakspere, bard inspired, 
‘The bosom’s energies are fired ; 
We learn to shed the generous tear 
O'er poor Ophelia’s sacred bier ; 
To love the merry moonlit scene, 
With fairy elves in valleys green ; 
Or, borne on fancy’s heavenly wings, 
To listen while sweet Ariel sings. 
llow sweet the ‘ native woodnotes wild’ 
Of him, the Muse’s favourite child! 
Of him whose magic lays impart 
Each various feeling to the heart!’ 


* At about the age of eleven, she passed a 
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dertake to perform. On one of these occasions, 
to satisfy the incredulity of one of her brothers, 
she learned by heart, having never read it be- 
fore, the whole of Heber’s poem of * Europe’ in 
one hour and twenty minutes, and repeated it 
without a single mistake or a moment’s hesita- 


tion. The length of this poem is four hundred 
and twenty-four lines. She had a taste for 
drawing, which, with time and opportunity for 
its cultivation, would, doubtless, have led to 
excellence; but having so many other pursuits 
requiring her attention, she seldom attempted 
any thing beyond slight sketches in pencil or 
Indian ink. Her correctness of eye, and the 
length and clearness of her vision, were almost 
as proverbial amongst her friends as her extra- 
ordinary powers of memory. She played both 
the harp and piano with much feeling and ex- 
pression, and at this time had a good voice, 
but in a very few years it became weakened by 
the frequent recurrence of affections of the 
chest, and singing was consequently discon- 
tinued. Even in her most joyous days, the 
strains she preferred were always those of a 
pensive character. The most skilful combina- 
tions of abstract musical science did not in- 
terest or please her: what she loved best were 
national airs, whether martial or melancholy 
(amongst these the Welsh and Spanish were 
her favourites), and whatever might be called 
suggestive music, as awakening associations 
either traditivnal, local, or imaginary. ‘There 
are ears in which certain melodies are com- 
pletely identified with the recollection of her 
peculiarly soft and sostenuto touch, which gave 
to the piano an effect almost approaching to the 
swell of an organ. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Jomelli’s ‘ Chaconne,’ Oginsky’s 
well-known ‘ Polonaise,’ some of the slow 
movements from the ballet of ‘ Nina,’ and a 
little touching air called the * Moravian Nun,’ 
brought from Germany by her eldest brother, 
who had learned it by ear. In after-life, when, 
like ‘a reed shaken by the wind,’ her frame 
had been shattered by sorrow and suffering, 
the intensity of her perceptions was such, that 
music became a painful excitement, and there 
were times when her nerves were too much 
overwrought to bear it. Allusions to this 
state of feeling are found in many of her 
poems; and in one of her letters, referring to 
a work of Richter’s, she thus expresses her- 
self :_‘ What a deep echo gives answer within 
the mind to the exclamation of the ‘ immortal 
old man’ at the sound of music! ‘Away! 
away ! thou speakest of things which, through- 
out my endless life, I have found not, and shall 
not find!’ All who have felt music, must, at 
times, I think, have felt this, making its sweet- 
ness too piercing to be sustained.’ Some of the 
happiest days the young poetess ever passed 
were during occasional visits to some friends at 
Conway, where the charms of the scenery, 
combining all that is most beautiful in wood, 
water, and ruin, are sufficient to inspire the 
most prosaic temperament with a certain degree 
of enthusiasm ; and it may therefore well be 
supposed, how fervently a soul, constituted 
like hers, would worship Nature at so fitting a 
shrine. With that happy versatility which 
was at all times a leading characteristic of her 
mind, she would now enter with childlike play- 
fulness into the enjoyments of a mountain 
scramble, or a pic-nic water-party, the gayest 
of the merry band, of whom some are now, 
like herself, laid low, some far away in foreign 
lands, some changed by sorrow, and all by 
time ; and then, in graver mood, dream away 
hours of pensive contemplation amidst the gray 
ruins of that noblest of Welsh castles, standing, 


as it then did, in solitary grandeur, unap- 
proached by bridge or causeway, flinging its 
broad shadow across the tributary waves which 
washed its regal walls. These lovely scenes 
never ceased to retain their hold over the 
imagination of her whose youthful muse had 
so often celebrated their praises. Her peculiar 
admiration of Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s play of 
‘ Ethwald’ was always pleasingly associated 
with the recollection of her having first read it 
amidst the ruins of Conway Castle. At Con- 
way, too, she first made acquaintance with the 
lively and graphic‘ Chronicles’ of the chivalrous 
Froissart, whose inspiring pages never lost 
their place in her favour. Her own little 
poem, ‘ The Ruin and its Flowers,’ which 
will be found amongst the earlier pieces in the 
present collection, was written on an excursion 
to the old fortress of Dyganwy, the remains of 
which are situated on a bold promontory near 
the entrance of the river Conway; and whose 


ance, were the family of the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph, the good and lamented Dr. Luxmoore. 
In this kind-hearted prelate, Mrs. Hemans pos- 
sessed a never-failing friend and counsellor, 
whose advice, in the absence of nearer ties, she 
at all times sought with affectionate reliance, 
and whose approbation she valued with appre- 
ciating respect. His paternal kindness was not 
confined to herself, but extended with equal in- 
dulgence to her children, who were so accus- 
tomed to the interest he would take in their 
studies and sports, that they seemed to consider 
themselves as having an inherent right to his 
notice and favour; and would talk of ‘ their 
own bishop’ in an amusing tone of appropria- 
tion. Many years afterwards, in a letter from 
Chiefswood, their mother thus alludes to the 
recollection of former days: ‘I have been much 
at Abbotsford, where my boys run in and out 
as if they were children of the soil, or as if it 
were ‘ the palace.’ ” 





ivyed walls, now fast mouldering into oblivion, 
once bore their part bravely in the defence of 
Wales ; and are further endeared to the lovers 
of song and tradition, as having echoed the 
complaints of the captive Elphin, and resounded 
to the harp of Taliesin.” 

In 1808, a collection of her juvenile poems 
was given to the public ; and in 1812 another 
volume, entitled ‘* Domestic Affections,’? which 
is here reprinted, as a specimen of her style of 
juvenile composition. What we most admire, 
we imitate; and the resemblance to ‘*‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope” is too apparent. The whole 
composition, however, is full of promise, and 
many of the thoughts and images are pregnant 
with beauty and vigour. In the preceding 
year, 1811, she had married Captain Hemans—| NEanxy all the works we have met with, 
an ill-assorted union, to say the least of it;—but | having titles similar to the present volume, 
we have little of that gentleman in the Me-| have been but so many seductions, traps, or 
moir; and, in 1818, he took his departure for | inducements to emigration into the particular 
good and all to Rome, where, we presume, he | quarters patronised by the writers. Mr. Leigh 
still resides. We hear no more of him than | occupies the opposite ground; and his demoli- 
what the following brief passage contains:— | tion of the El Dorados he has visited, is a 
‘In the year 1818, Captain Hemans, whose | warning, not only so far as they are concerned, 
| health had been long impaired by the previous | but in all cases where we see the rose colour so 
| vicissitudes of a military life, determined upon | lavishly applied in painting the delights which 
| trying the effects of a southern climate; and, | await emigrants in any portion of the globe. 
| with this view, repaired to Rome, which he | With this general remark, we shall not pursue 
was afterwards induced to fix upon as his place | his steps further than their enumeration in the 
of residence. It has been alleged, and with| title-page, but select a few examples of the 
perfect truth, that the literary pursuits of Mrs. nature of his statements, and leave them to the 
Hemans, and the education of her children, | reflection of readers of sense and judgment. 
made it more eligible for her to remain under | The following are general remarks :— 

‘the maternal roof, than to accompany her hus-| ** I never could recommend thoughtless young 
band to Italy. It is, however, unfortunately | men to come out to these young colonies, aban- 
but too well known, that such were not the |doning the gay dissipation of England for the 
only reasons which led to this divided course. | gloomy wilds of Australia, where nothing but 
To dwell on this subject would be unnecessarily | the strictest perseverance can make way. The 
painful, yet it must be stated, that nothing like| comforts of society must be disregarded for 
& permanent separation was contemplated at | awhile; years must elapse before you can think 
the time, nor did it ever amount to more than jof enjoying the comforts of happy England. 
| @ tacit conventional arrangement, which offered The want, not merely of luxuries, but of even 
~ obstacle to the frequent interchange of cor-| the necessaries of life, must often be submitted 
respondence, nor to a constant reference to their to. Even, after all your toil in preparing your 
father in all things relating to the disposal of | foster-home, are you secure from disappoint- 
their boys. But years rolled on — seventeen | ment, since the long drought to which these 
years of absence, and consequently alienation— | climes are subject may destroy all your labour, 
and from this time to the hour of her death, | and leave the once verdant field, upon which 
Mrs. Hemans and her husband never met again. | you anchored all your hopes, a brown and wi- 
In a position so painful, as must ever be that thered wilderness. Forget, if it be possible, 
of a woman for whom the most sacred of ties is that you have lived in England ; forget, at all 
thus virtually broken, all outward consolations levents refrain from comparing your native 
can be but of secondary value; yet much of | with your adopted country, and then, with 
what these could afford was granted to Mrs.| your wife and domestics, your little home, 
Hemans, in the extending influence of her ta- | though rude as the huts which held our sturdy 
lents, the growing popularity of her writings, | forefathers in Britain, you may have many 
and the warm interest and attachment of many | comforts; indeed, I have spent as gay and as 
private friends. Amongst the most devoted | happy a night in a hut composed of bark and 


(To be continued. } 





Reconnoitering Voyages and Travels, with Ad- 
ventures in the New Colonies of South Aus- 
tralia; a Particular Description of the Town 
of Adelaide, and Kangaroo Island ; and an 
Account of the Present State of Sydney and 
Parts Adjacent ; including Visits to the Ni- 
cobar and other Islands of the Indian Seas, 
Calcutta, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. 
Helena, during the Years 1836, 1837, 1838. 
By W. H. Leigh, Esq., late Surgeon of the 
Australian Company’s Ship ** South Austra- 
lian.” Embellished by numerous Engrav. 
ings. 8vo. pp. 291. London, 1839. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
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of these, from an early period of their acquaint-| reeds, or under a log-hut, as ever I passed in 
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the vicinity of Turkey carpets, purple and fine 
linen. ‘here is a peculiar fascination in these 
scenes — a freedom that exhilarates. There is 
no idling all the morning among the vanity 
shops. “hat delightful part of the day is spent 
by the women in the more substantial and 
beneficial occupation of the kitchen. In using 
the word ‘ kitchen,’ I should explain that it 
does not exactly mean a receptacle for fat cooks, 
fat joints, and greasy scullions; but a place 
where one sees a fire, a pot swung a Ja gipsy, 
a bench, a bundle of wood, perhaps a dog or 
two lying by the fire— Miss, or Sally So-and- 
So occasionally cracking a faggot, which her 
good little brother had been labouring to cut 
down behind the hut—a piece of tarpauling 
over-head, sometimes bounded on the right by 
the hut, and on the left by thick bush. This 
is the kind of kitchen most in fashion in these 
parts; and, when ornamented by the hind- 
quarter of a kangaroo, or a young wallaba, cuts 
no insignificant appearance about two or three 
o'clock in the day, when the cloth is laid upon 
two boards, on trestles, just in the shade of a 
fine young gum.tree.”’ 

Of Kangaroo Island, we are told :— 

“ Capt. Flinders tells us the island abounds 
with kangaroos and emus, and Capt. Suther- 
Jand seconds the assertion — there was nothing 
to be feared. Accordingly, I purchased a splen- 
did rifle, donble-barrelled gun, single gun, pis- 
tols, powder, and shot. Now mark the inter- 
pretation of our dreams. There is not a 
kangaroo within twenty or thirty miles of the 
settlement ; if you want to shoot one, you must 
prepare for a fortnight’s march in the inter- 
minable bush; and, when shot, how is it to be 
got home? According to men who have lived | 
there, there has no emu been seen these ten lin Australia is about twice or thrice as large 
years ; and, as it regarded the cow-jobbing bu- las the English species. I have seen fleas that 
siness, when we landed our two goats, the|were nearly half as large as a barleycorn ; 
manager said, * Pray send some corn with; they appear to breed in the sand, and what so 
them, for we have not a blade of grass upon | many millions of fleas feed upon I cannot 
the island!!!" Nor was there; for what little |imagine, as not one in a million of them can 
grass springs up is a long way from Kingscote, | get a bite at an animal. Everybody swarms 
and is only periodical, the dry weather de- | with fleas, and those persons who are habitually 
stroying it,— so, unclean are a moving mass. My profession 

« Away went the cow, and the joint was not done! |called me frequently to the bedside of persons 

The dreamer awoke!— and the pudding was gone!’ | of this description, and I found that keeping a 
I shall have occasion to remark, anon, on se-|respectable distance was preferable to close 
veral other visionaries and their adventures; | quarters. Notwithstanding I gave a whole 
hut at present we will return to the emigrants, |hour in the morning to ejecting these pests 
whom we left on board with the islander, who | from my bed, I seldom have found the bill of 
interpreted their dreams. ‘ What are you all | mortality less than thirty. One plan practised 
come here for?” he inquired. This was a very ; with effect in the Swan River region, by the 
natural question, but it proved a poser. ‘ And | colonists, is to take the bedding, blankets, &c., 
how do you mean to live?” he added. ‘ Oh, and spread them near an ant-hill, the denizens 
why we mean to land to-morrow, and go into | of which will seize the sleeping flea and carry 
our houses—where are they ?’ ‘I don’t know | him off.” 
that there are any other houses than those you| Let us now change the scene to Sydney :— 
see; and they are all inhabited. Perhaps you| ‘I attended at the police-office on several 
don’t know the prices of provisions here ?’ | occasions, and derived so much entertainment, 
‘No.’ ‘ Well, then, I will tell you. We pay | that it would be selfish to deprive my reader of 
9d. for Irish salt-pork, wet out of the pickle; |a share of it. Come, then, my friend, with 


Bay from Point Marsden, a distance of seven 
miles, and we pay a penny a bucket for it. 
We seldom get any fresh meat, but an animal 
called a wallaba, and one called a bandicoot, 
resembling a large English rat. We have no 
vegetables of any description, not even a po- 
tato.” This information was productive of fer- 
vent benedictions on Squire This and Squire 
That, who had so grossly misrepresented the 
whole. The committee, it was repeatedly 
argued by them, had pledged their word—the 
bond of honourable men,—that good provisions 
of every description should be retailed to them 
at 5 per cent above the Sydney prices—that 
houses, such as there are in New South Wales, 
should be ready for their reception until, with 
their own and others’ assistance, they erected 
more suitable dwellings. Upon the faith of 
these promises they had left their homes, and 
had arrived. They had come ‘strangers, in a 
land of strangers,’ after a long voyage, without 
a morsel of fresh meat or vegetable, and with- 
out a place to rest their heads. They were 
informed, that on the morrow they should 
be turned into a part of the wood which is to 
be cleared ; a small tent is to be assigned to 
them, into which two families are to be thrust, 
without the prospect of any other during the 
rainy season, which is now about to commence. 
Such was the state of affairs on our arrival in 
the land to which, for so long a time, every 
thought was directed, and to attain which, 
hardships and peril had been encountered 
without a murmur. However, so it was, and 
all that was left for us was to make the best of 
a bad bargain. a a = 

“ We now come to treat of some of the 
lesser annoyances of this country. The flea 








pickled bacon from Sydney, 2s. 4d.; ham, | me, and we will walk up George Street, and 
2s. 10d.; cheese, when there was any, 2s. 4d. ; | stroll through the market-house, which is cool 
seaman’s junk, alias salt-horse, alias maho-|and shady, and lies all in ourway. This large 
gany, Gd.; with this additional advantage, that and highly convenient building is a great orna- 
if you purchase at the stores two pounds of ment and credit to the town, and most articles 
pork, you are obliged to purchase also six | ofthe colony are here exhibited forsale. Now, 
pounds of the junk, or you are not allowed to | turning one angle of this building, we command 
be a customer at all! You are not permitted ,a full view of the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ of 
to buy flour, unless you buy with it biscuits whom I have often beheld as many as eight or 
which are scarcely eatable. A kind of bird, ten atatime. Now we enter the court, which 
purchased by the monopolising storekeeper at a isa police-office, for the trial of minor offences ; 
Id. each, is retailed by him at 10d.,—-and none |—the hall of the big-wigs ‘being a spacious 
but the strongest stomachs can endure them. | building in another situation. This room, to 
Salt butter, and that not of the best, is ls. 8d. | which we now introduce you, is not one of 
There is no fresh water to be had near the magnitude, but is accommodated with seats at 
settlement: what we use is fetched across the | one side, resembling pews in a church; the 





magistrate is a little exalted, in a kind of pul. 
pit; his clerk sitting just under him. Now 
the door opens, and in is escorted Mary Flagon, 
in glorious dishabille, with a fearfully black 
eye, and a few other interesting mementos. 
Now the charge on which Mary is indicted 
being established, the gentleman in the pulpit 
requests to know the date of the first appear- 
ance of Mary in these distant climes, and the 
proposed period of her sojourn.—Justice. I sup- 
pose the old thing over again;—drunk and 
disorderly, eh ?— Mary. Yes, my lord.— Jus. 
tice. Two months ;— bread-and-water. The 
next candidate is another inebriate, whose feats 
of arms are manifest on the countenances of 
several who appear in the witness-box. He is 
sentenced to hard labour, and bread-and-water 
for a month, with a bonus of 300 lashes to be- 
gin with. ‘The other cases are varied by com- 
plaints of the masters, at whose desire 200 
lashes are awarded to the culprit instantly ; 
the question, ‘ Do you press further punish- 
ment ?’ being propounded to the master. The 
lash is wielded smartly at this office, and the 
thongs of it are seldom dry from ten till three 
o’clock. Were it not for this method of 
punishing saucy, indolent, and drunken as- 
signed servants, they could not be endured. 
Another advantage resulting from corporal 
punishment is, that the moment it is awarded, 
the offenders are conducted into the apartment 
adjoining the trial-room, and there is a man 
whose duty it is to give them ‘ the benefit of 
the act,’ whence they return to their appointed 
masters. I certainly have witnessed dreadful 
backs, principally from flogging with the foul 
cat; for it is not washed after the whipping of 
the poor wretches, but hung up, when it dries ; 
the blood hardens the whip-cord, and the first 
stroke cuts like a knife ;—thus the punishment 
is doubled. I had a poor creature under my 
care who had been treated in this manner ; 
and, whether it was from his state of body, the 
unusual malignity of the blood of the man who 
was whipped before him, or my want of skill 
in dressing his wounds, it is certain that he 
was three weeks unable to move, without 
breaking open a fresh gap that bled in a fearful 
manner. This same man, — who to my eyes 
looked a good sort of servant, and I believe 
was such,—had received in the colony 1800 
lashes, and chiefly for drunken rioting.” 

At Paramatta. 

“T left the scene early in the afternoon, 
joined the steamer, and at six I was just in 
time to see what are called the ‘canary birds,’ 
returning from labour. These were the con- 
victs dubbed canaries, from their yellow and 
brown dress. They were marched into their 
barracks by a guard of soldiers, who also reside 
there; and as they passed the steamer, they cast 
a melancholy look towards the happy faces 
which presented so striking a contrast to their 
own. I wish the thieves and vagabonds at 
home could see such scenes as these; it would 
have a better effect than the exhibition of a poor 
wretch on the scaffold, and is assuredly a worse 
punishment. At Sydney they do not distress 
the feelings of the inhabitants by publicly hang- 
ing the luckless wretches doomed to die; but if 
any one is particularly desirous to witness the 
scene, and cannot get into the gaol-yard, where 
they are turned off, he may, by standing on a 
particular bank near the gaol wall, indulge his 
eyes with the sight of some half-dozen at a time 
paying the debt they owe to society. The store 
that supplies the ropes, &c. to Jack Ketch is, 
on the morning of execution, visited by that 
functionary, when the following dialogue en. 
sues:—* Mornin’, Mr. ———; what’s o’clock 2” 
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—‘ Half-past seven.” — ‘ Well, I want rope 
and soap for six ;’ the fellow thinking as little 
of the performance of his revolting duties as a 
butcher of the execution of his.” 

Enough of the Charms of Emigration.— 

«« England, with all thy faults, I love thee still;” 

and I truly wish thou wert stil/ in every sense 
of the word, and neither distracted by party, 
faction, nor tanaticism. 





The Voiage and T'ravaile of Sir John Maunde- 
vile, Knt., &c. &e. With an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By J. O. Halliwell, 
Esq. F.S.A. F.R.A.S.  8vo. pp. 326. 
don, 1839. E. Lumley. 

Oxv Maundevile is too universally known to 

need a description from us. His credulity has 

been acknowledged fur hundreds of years ; and 

it has been argued that where he speaks di- 

rectly, of his own authority, his facts are to be 

depended upon, though confessedly his whole 
work is to be taken with at least half-a-bushel 
of salt. Be this as it may, his prodigious popu- 
larity, and the amusing \curiosity of his state- 
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| ments, render him a writer most worthy to be 


re-edited ; and we rejoice to see that the task 
has fallen into such competent hands. The 
Introduction and other additions of Mr. Halli- 
well are all that could be desired by the book- 


; worm or general reader ; and to these we refer 


for what the traveller was, and what has been 

| done for his travels, and what has been thought 
; Of them, and where the original! MSS. and 
| editions, &c., are to be found, and how all is 
‘to be best understood. 

This reprint is from the edition of 17253 or 
| rather from the same MS, in the Cotton collec- 
tion; and of course, contains an account of all 
j the marvels of Syria, Jerusalem, “ Inde, Pres- 
| ter John’s Lande, and other ilands and coun- 
‘tryes”? which were illustrated by the famous 
pen of Sir John Maundevile. But we question 
much if the pencil did not contribute as much 
as the pen to his extraordinary popularity, and 

will therefore take the liberty of reviewing him 
more with reference to the latter than to the 
, former. 
| Babiloyn, with whom (and in hisgwars) our 
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Behold us, then, with the Soudan of 





countryman dwelt a long time; for he was not 
one of your modern hasty and hurried tourists, 
who can furnish you three volumes out: of 
three months’ travelling; but a conscientious 
and pains-taking fellow, who could make only 
one volume out of a journey of many years in 
the most remarkable parts of the world. Of 
him, after describing his mighty power, it is 
told us :— 

‘* And the Soudan hathe 4 Wyfes, on Cristene 
and 3 Sarazines: of the whiche, on dwellethe 
at Jerusalem, and another at Damasce, and 
another at Ascalon. And whan hem lyst, thei 
remewen to other Cytees. And whan the Sou- 
dan wille, he may go visite hem. And he hathe 
as many Paramours, as hym lykethe. For he 
makethe to come before him, the fairest and the 
nobleste of Birthe and the gentylleste;Damy- 
seles of his Contree, and he makethe, hem to 
ben kept and served fulle honourabely, and 
whan;he wolejhave on to lye withe him, he 
makethe hem alle to come before him; and he 
beholdethejin alle, whiche of hem is most to his 
plesance, and to hire anon he sendethe or 
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castethe a Ryng fro his Fyngre: And thanne 
anon sche schalle ben bathed and richely atyred, 
and anoynted with delicat thinges of swete 
smelle, and than lad to the Soudane’s Chambre. 
And thus he dothe, als often as him list, when 
he wil have ony of hem.” 

These beuuties put us in mind of the ludi- 
crous caricature of one of our naval captains 
being complimented with the choice of a wife 
out of the lot belonging to some King of Ashan- 
tee or Fooloo—no wonder the soudan was en- 
vied by all the rest of mankind! In Ethiopia 
they do not seem to be so favoured by Nature. 
Ex. gr.2— . 

*¢ Ethiope is departed in 2 princypalle parties ; 
and that is, in the Est partie and in the Meri- 
dionelle partie : the whiche partie meridionelle 
is clept Moretane. And the folk of that Con- 
tree ben blake y now, and more blake than in 
the tother partie; and thei ben clept Mowres. 
In that partie is a Welle, that in the day it is 
so cold, that no man may drynke there offe ; 
and in the nyght it is so hoot, that no man may 
suffre his hond there in. And bezonde that 
partie, toward the Southe, to passe by the See 
Occean, is a gret Lond and a gret Contrey : but 


men may not duelle there, for the fervent bren-| 


nynge of the Sonne ; so is it passynge hoot in 
that Contrey. In Ethiope alle the Ryveres and 
alle the Watres ben trouble, and thei ben som- 
delle salte, for the gret hete that is there. And 
the folk of that Contree ben lyghtly dronken, 
and han but litille appetyt to mete: And thei 
han comounly the Flux of the Wombe: and 
thei lyven not longe. In Ethiope ben many 
dyverse folk: and Ethiope is clept Cusis. In 
that Contree been folk, that han but o foot: 
and thei gon so fast, that it is marvaylle: and 
the foot is so large, that it schadewethe alle the 
Body azen the Sonne, whanne thei wole lye and 
reste hem.’’* 
In another Ile we find **wylde gees” with 
two necks, very like the Swan in Lad Lane; 
‘ to which latter sign we refer for a facsimile of 
the likeness given of the former, while we pass 
to Mancy, a most delightful “ contree in Inde,” 
where “ben white hennes withouten fetheres: 
but thei beren white wolle, as scheep don here.” 
They are so picturesque that we must copy 
them—perhaps their progenitors were the fowls 
whose footsteps Dr. Buckland has detected in mo- 
dern geology as they ran or marched along the 
sands! But we have done with conjecture, and 
so come to an end with an undoubted truth :— 
“In passynge be the Lond of Cathaye, to- 
ward the highe Ynde, and toward Bacharye, 
men passen be a Kyngdom, that men clepen 
Caldilhe ; that is a fulle fair Contree. And 
there growethe a maner of Fruyt, as thoughe 
it weren Gowrdes: and whan thei ben rype, 
men kutten hem a to, and men fynden with 
inne a lytylle Best, in Flessche, in Bon and 
Blode, as though it were a lytylle Lomb, with 
outen Wolle. And men eten bothe the Frut 
and the Best: and that is a gret Marveylle. 
Of that Frute I have eten : alle thoughe it were 
wondirfulle: but that I knowe wel, that God 
is marveyllous in his Werkes. And natheles I 
tolde hem, of als gret a Marveylle to hem, that 
is amonges us : and that wes of the Bernakes. 
For I tolde hem, that in oure Contree weren 
Trees, that beren a Fruyt, that becomen 
Briddes fleeynge: and tho that fellen in the 
W ater, lyven; and thei that fallen on the 
Erthe, dyen anon: and thei ben right gode to 
Mannes mete. And here of had thei als gret 
Ito te, Pliny’s « Natural History,’ lib. vii. c. 2, q. 
tem hominum genus, qui Monoscelli vecarentur, singulis 
cruribus, mira pernicitatis ad saltum; eosdemq ; Scio- 
Podas vocari, quod in majori stu, humi jacentes reaupini, 
umbra se pedum protegant.” 














| marvaylle, that siime of hem trowed, it were an 
impossible thing to be.” 
Burns says, 
** Some books are lies from end to end, 

And some great lies were never penned ; 

But this that I am going to tell 

Is just as true as ” 
Sir John Maundevile. 











A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage of the British Em- 
pire. By John Burke, Esq. Sixth Edition. 
London, 1839. Colburn. 

Every new edition of this work is essentially 

a new book, not alone from the peculiar nature 

of the subject-matter itself, changeable and 

progressive though it be beyond almost any 
other, but from the persevering research and 

\industry of the author, who brings to every 

|revision such a fresh store of information as 

jenables him, while correcting erroneous, and 
clearing up disputed statements, to add greatly 
to the extent and importance of his labours. 

Thus, within a very few years, has a small 

duodecimo grown in size to the compass of the 

large volume now before us —a royal octavo of 
some twelve or thirteen hundred closely printed 
pages, a veritable dictionary in bulk as in 
fashion. Before we quote some passages which 
we have noted from the body of this leviathan 
of peerages, we shall extract the first para- 
graph of the introduction, as an accurate esti- 
mate of the precise position which the nobility 
of England hold within her social circle—a 
nobility, we do not hesitate in describing as 
the finest, the bravest, and the most liberal 
aristocratic body that ever contributed to sus- 
tain by its solid strength, and to adorn by its 
simple grandeur, the fabric of a free and 
mighty empire: and why ? because, in its con- 
struction, it is essentially democratic, an adapta- 
tion of the old patriarchical system to modern 
refinement, the privileged chief united to the 
people by all the ties of feeling, interest, and 

affection, a democratic aristocracy upholding a 

republican monarchy. But hear Mr. Burke :— 
*“‘ The nobility of England, like the nobles 

of other countries, are a privileged order; but, 
personally, their immunities are very unim- 
portant, and minister much more to the pomp 
than the power of the possessor. In their 
legislative capacity, the peers of England form 
one of the estates of the realm—that imme- 
diately between the crown and the people; in 
their judicial, they constitute its highest tri- 
bunal and court of dernier appeal: their 
functions — legislative and judicial—are inhe- 
rent and exercised without responsibility. The 
nobility of England bear the ensign of do- 
minion in the minor crown; but it is merely 
the ensign — they wield no minor sceptre. 
They are clothed in the purple and ermine of 
royalty, but they are invested with no regal 
jurisdiction, and they enjoy no sovereign seig- 
niory. In no one instance can the proudest 
peer transgress with impunity the laws of the 
land; in no one instance can the haughtiest 
lord invade the rights of the humblest com- 
moner ; and in no one instance (in matters of 
moment) can a noble exercise authority which 

a commoner dare not assume. Thus, then, 

the aristocracy of the British Empire, like its 

other inimitable institutions, exists but as a 

link in the great chain which connects the 

community at large,—a link more polished, 
perhaps, than any of the other—hardly more 
powerful.” 

Among the numerous expedients of modern 
statesmen to force bills through parliament, 
none, .we think, at all comparable to the fol- 








lowing :-— 








“Sir Edward Montagu had been speaker, 
at one time, of the House, and the following 
anecdote is related of him when filling the 
chair:—A_ bill of subsidies not passing, Mr. 
Speaker was sent for by the king, and thus 
addressed while on his knees in the royal pre- 
sence: ‘Ho! will they not let my bill pass ?? 
and laying his hand on the head of Montagu, 
Henry continued, ‘ Get my bill to pass by such 
a time to-morrow, or else by such a time this 
head of yours shall be off.’ The speech was 
brief and conclusive ; for we are told that Sir 
Edward ‘wrought so effectually, that before 
the time prescribed, the bill passed with the 
approbation of the House, and the sovereign’s 
satisfaction.’ ” 

In the olden, as well as in modern times, 
our pugnacious ‘hereditary bondsmen,” on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel, had a 
very decisive way of adjusting disputations :— 

“Two near kinsmen of the noble family of 
the O’Connors having charged each other with 
sundry treasons in the late rebellion, and de- 
siring a trial by combat, the lords justices con- 
sented to it. Whereupon all things being pre- 
pared, according to the customary laws in such 
cases, and the lords justices, the lords of the 
council, judges, &c., sitting in their places, 
every one according to his degree, the appel- 
lant, stripped in his shirt, was brought before 
the court with only his sword and target, and 
when he had done his reverence to the lords 
justices and the court, was set on a stool: the 
defendant was likewise brought in the same 
order, and with the like weapons, and placed 
over against the appellant. After the chal- 
lenge was read, each combatant took an oath 
of what he averred, and that it was true, and 
would justify the same both with sword and 
blood. Then the signal, by sound of trumpet, 
being given them to engage, the appellant did 
not only disarm the defendant, but also, with 
the sword he took from him, cut off his head, 
and on the point thereof presented it to the 
lords, who thereupon acquitted him.” 

Turning from Ireland to Scotland, we find 
a very spirited narrative of the heroic death of 
the 

Douglas of Otterbournc. —** This distin. 
guished chieftain making an excursion into 
England, in 1388, penetrated to the gates of 
York ; whence returning spoil-laden, his lord- 
ship had many skirmishes with the English at 
Newcastle, in one of which he became pos- 
sessed of the pennon of Henry Percy (Hot- 
spur), and vaunting that he should erect it on 
the pinnacle of his own castle, Percy retorted 
with an oath, ‘ Thou shalt never bear it out of 
Northumberland ;’ and to uphold by arms the 
declaration, himself and his brother, Ralph 
Percy, attacked Douglas in his camp at Otter- 
bourne, 19th Aug. 1388, when a furious conflict 
ensued, wherein Lord Douglas fell; but the 
Percys eventually sustained a signal defeat. 
While Douglas lay wounded in the brunt of 
the battle, one of his knightly companions 
(Sinclair) inquired, ‘ How goes it, cousin ?’ 
* But so-so; praise be to God,’ replied the 
sinking soldier, ‘few of my ancestors have died 
in chambers or in beds. Avenge me, for I die. 
My heart faints too rapidly. Raise again my 
banner, and shout ‘Douglas!’ But tell not 
friend nor foe how it fares with me, for my 
enemies would exult, and my friends be dis- 
consolate.’ ” 

Another noble, Richard, sixth Earl of An- 
glesey, offers a broad contrast to this gallant 
chieftain :— 

The Earl of Anglesey was not left in unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the honours ; for soon 
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after his accession, a claimant arose in the 
person of Mr. James Annesley, who asserted 
that he was himself the son of Arthur, fourth 
Lord Altham, and a publication, entitled ‘ The 
Adventures of an Unfortunate Young Noble- 
man,’ gave a very extraordinary and interesting 
narrative of his case. In that statement it was 
alleged, that Mr. Annesley was the true and 
lawful son and heir of Arthur, Lord Altham, 
and that he had been kidnapped and trans- 
ported by his uncle Richard, to make room for 
lis own accession to the honours and estates of 
the family. Mr. Annesley followed up the 
matter, instituted a suit at law for the recovery 
of the estates, and, after a trial in the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, James Annesley versus 
Richard, called Earl of Anglesey, begun 11th 
Nov. 1743, and continued daily, by adjourn- 
ment, to the 25th of the same month, obtained 
a verdict. We believe, however, that he did 
not live long after, as the uncle, notwithstand- 
ing this decision, continued to enjoy the ho- 
nours and fortune. The conduct of that person, 
throughout the whole course of his iniquitous 
career, fully sustained the presumption that he 
had been very capable of committing the foul 
crime thus laid to his charge. He is said to 
have married three wives, two of whom he 
heartlessly abandoned, and the offspring of the 
third was unable but partially to establish his 
legitimacy. ‘The second lady, Miss Simpson, 
he wedded when a half-pay officer, without 
title or fortune, and for some years afterwards 
was chiefly maintained by her father and 
friends. After his accession to the barony of 
Altham, and subsequently to the earldom of 
Anglesey, this lady was received at the Vice- 
regal Court in Dublin as the consort of his 
lordship, and so introduced by himself. He 
cohabited with her for several years, during 
which time he had three daughters, and these, 
with their mother, he eventually left to starve. 
His third wife was a Miss Donovan, whom he 
espoused in the lifetime of the second, under 
the allegation that he had a wife living when 
he married Miss Simpson, and that his mar- 
riage with that unhappy lady was therefore 
illegal. ‘To Juliana Donovan he appears to 
have been married in 1741, immediately after 
the decease of Anne Phrust, the first wife, by 
his own chaplain, the Rev. L. Neil, at his seat, 
Camolin Park, County of Wexford; and by her 
(who married after his decease Matthew Tal- 
bot, Esq. of Castle Talbot, county of Wex- 
ford), he had one son and two daughters.” 

We have this origin of the Duke of Lein- 
ster’s supporters :— 

“Thomas Fitzgerald, Lord of Offaley, was 
nicknamed Nappagh Simiacus, or the ape, a 
surname thus acquired — being only nine 
months old when his father and grandfather 
fell at Callen, his attendants rushing out at the 
first astonishment excited by the intelligence, 
left the child alone in its cradle, when a baboon, 
kept in the family, took him up, and carried 
him to the top of the steeple of the Abbey of 
Tralee ; whence, after conveying him round the 
battlements, and exhibiting him to the appalled 
spectators, he brought him down safely, and 
Jaid him in his cradle. From this tradition the 
supporters of the house of Leinster are said to 
have been adopted.’ 

And thus the parentage of Mr. Secretary 
Pepys is given :— 

“ This Samuel Pepys (of the same family as 
Lord Cottenham) was of Steeple Bumpstead, 
in Essex. He died in 1665, and was grand- 
father, we presume, of Samuel Pepys, author 
of the ‘ Diary,’ secretary of the admiralty, 
temp. Charles II. and James Il. His (the 





secretary’s) father was John Pepys, a citizen of 
London, where he followed the trade of a tailor 
about the year 1660; he soon afterwards re- 
tired to Brompton, in Huntingdonshire, at 
which place he inherited a small property of 
40/. a-year from an elder brother, and died 
there in 1680.” 

The singular privilege which Lord Kingsale 
enjoys of wearing his hat in the royal presence, 
is of very ancient date, and of very honourable 
origin. Mr. Burke thus refers to it :— 

‘** Sir John de Courcy, earl of Ulster, con- 
tinued in high favour during the remainder of 
the reign of his royal master, and performed 
prodigies of valour in Ireland; but upon the 
accession of King John, his splendour and rank 
having excited the envy of Hugh de Lacie, 
appointed governor of Ireland by that monarch, 
the Earl of Ulster was treacherously seized 
while performing penance unarmed and bare- | 
footed in the churchyard of Down-Patrick, on | 
Good Friday, anno 1203, and sent over to 
England, where the king condemned him to 
perpetual imprisonment in the Tower, and 
granted to Lacie all the earl’s possessions in | 
Treland. After his lordship had been in con-| 
finement about a year, a dispute happening to 
arise between King John and Philip-Augustus 
of France, concerning the Duchy of Normandy, 
the decision of which being referred to single 
combat, King John, more hasty than advised, 
appointed the day, against which the King of 
France provided his champion ; but the King 
of England, less fortunate, could find no one of 
his subjects willing to take up the gauntlet, 
until his captive in the Tower, the gallant Earl 
of Ulster, was prevailed upon to accept the 
challenge. But when every thing was pre- 
pared for the contest, and the champions had 
entered the lists, in presence of the monarchs of 
England, France, and Spain, the opponent of 
the earl, seized with a sudden panic, put spurs 
to his horse, and fled the arena; whereupon 
the victory was adjudged with acclamation to 
the champion of England. The French king 
being informed, however, of the earl’s powerful 
strength, and wishing to witness some exhibi- 
tion of it, his lordship, at the desire of King 
John, cleft a massive helmet in twain at a single 
blow. The king was so well satisfied with this 
signal performance, that he not only restored 
the earl to his estates and effects, but desired 
him to ask any thing within his gift, and it | 
should be granted. To which Ulster replied, 
that having estates and titles enough, he desired 
that his successors might have the privilege 
(their first obeisance being paid) to remain 
covered in the presence of his majesty, and all 
future kings of England, which request was 
immediately conceded.” 

We might, did space and time permit, ex- 
tend our extracts to any limit, for the volume 
is one to be read, as well as to be referred to. 
The introduction of the article ‘ Foreign 
Noblemen, subjects by birth of the British 
Crown,” presents the pedigrees and arms of the 
Counts De Salis, De Vismes, D’Alton, the 
Barons De Robeck, De Rothschild, Dimsdale, 
&c., and it includes the Prince of Waterloo, 
the Duke of Bronte, the Marquess of Heusden, 
&c. &c. These details are valuable as inform- 
ing us, who and what those noble persons are, 
and wherefore they bear those splendid digni- 
ties and designations. 





Excerpta of Wit; or, Railway Companion: 
being a Collection of Laconic Sentences, 
from a great variety of sources. 12mo. 
pp. 374. London, 1839. P. Richardgon. 





SINCE the days of the facetious Joe Miller 


there have been many publications of this 
kind ; some of them repeating the old jokes, or 
dressing them up anew ; others preserving the 
mots, puns, and jests, to which modern occa- 
sion gave rise; aud others still bringing the 
witticisms of greater antiquity, and of remote 
countries, into juxtaposition with the received 
records of their native analogues and descend. 
ants. Partaking of all these ingredients, the 
present little volume is an amusing collection, 
and well deserves its place among productions 
of its class ; not only for the entertaining 
specimens of humour it contains, but for the 
absence of any thing approaching to inde- 
corum or coarseness. Were it but for the last 
merit, we owe it the compliment of a few 
illustrative extracts. 

‘* Excuse.—An Irishman, accused of marry- 
ing six wives, on being questioned how he could 
be such a hardened villain to delude so many, 
replied with great nonchalance, ‘ Why, please 
your worship, I was trying to GET a good 
one !?” 

* 4 Question Answered._A Yankee and 
Irishman, happening to be riding together, 
passed a gallows. ‘ Where would you be,’ said 
Jonathan, ‘if the gallows had its due?’ 
* Riding alone, to be sure,’ said Pat.’ 

*€ Beer.—It was told Jekyl that one of his 
friends, a brewer, had been drowned in his own 
vat. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘floating on his 
watery bier.’ ” 

** Sir William Gooch.—The governor of 
Williamsburg, walking one day in the street, 
and in conversation with a friend, returned 
the salute of a Negro. ‘ Do you condescend to 
bow to a Negro?’ asked the friend. ‘ Why 
not?’ repliedSir W.G. ‘I cannot permit a 
slave to excel me in good manners.’ ” 

* Yankee Pun.—A_ gentleman, with a glass 
eye, was about to execute the right of suffrage, 
when he was accosted by a political opponent 
with, ‘ Isay, Mister, what are you doing here ? 
—you can’t vote, you’re not natural eyes’d.’ 
The joke was taken in good part, and created 
some merriment.” 

«J. Ketch. 
The rope broke ere the thief had died, 
Which put Jack Ketch in strange disorder : 
*’Tis hard to hang him twice,’ he cried ; 
* I shall be nicknam’d the Re-corder,” 

“An Auctioneer’s Opinion—‘ When you 
peruse the Scriptures,’ said a gentleman high 
in the church, to Harry Phillips, of Bond- 
street, ‘whose virtue do you most admire?’ 
* Why,’ said H. P., ‘that is a puzzling question ; 
but, at the present moment, I can recollect 
nothing superior to Lot’s.’” 

** 4 Bon Mot.—Some thieves met a man, 
and, after robbing him, bound him and laid 
him under a hedge. They presently after met 
another, whom they robbed, and also bound 
and laid him on the other side of the hedge. 
The first exclaiming, ‘Oh! I’m undone! I'm 
undone!’ the other bawled out, and desired 
that, if it were so, he would come and undo 
him.” . 

*‘ Lord N’s last.—The witty peer, reading 
an account of the death of a Mr. Snowball who 
had committed suicide for love, exclaimed, 
* Poor fellow ! what a pity he did not wait for 
a thaw, for then he would have died a natural 
death.’ ” 

“© On a Smuggler, shot in an Affray with the 
Excise-officers. 
Here I lies— 
Killed by the xii’s.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Oxford Divines not Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, by T. B. Browne. Pp. 213. (London, Longman 
and Co.) —Its title explains the nature of this work, 
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which assails the new divines of Oxford, and maintains | 
that their doctrines are irreconcilable with the orthodoxy | 
of the Church of England. 

The Influence of the Affections upon Character, by Ed. | 
Chapman. Pp. 85. (London, J. Green.)—A brief essay, | 
full of good feeling and just religious sentiment. | 

The Nautical Steam Engine Explained, &c., by Com-! 
mander R. S. Robinson, R.N. Pp. 184. (London, 
Saunders and Otley.)—A very useful treatise, in which the 
power, &c. of the Steam Engine is clearly explained, so as 
to bea guide to all persons intrusted with the manage- 
ment of steam navigation. 

Rules and Exercises on the Right Use of the Latin Subjune- 
tive Mood, &c., by the Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, M.A. &c. 
Pp. 86.- (London, Longman and Co.) —We thought 
enough had been written on this said Subjunctive M'ood. 
Mr. Greenlaw, however, gives some sensible aclvice 
respecting Latin style; and is, we observe, a bit of a con- | 
troversialist against Dr. Crombie and other gramme.tical 
writers. 

An Elementary Course of Civil Engineering, by D. H. 
Mahan, U.S. Edited by Professor Barlow, &c.  4tc.. pp. 
211. (Glasgow, Fullarton and Co.; Edinburgh, Black; 
Dublin, Robertson and Co.; London, Orr and Co.)— 
This appears to us to be an excellent and much-wa nted 
text book on the subject. Both civil and military et igin- 
eering are embraced in it; and of both, the expositions 
and instructions are sound and obvious. 

Animal Magnetism, Sc. Pp. 52. (London, Churcliill.) 
—Extracted from the ‘ British and Foreign Medical 
Review,” and a very able exposure of this nonsensical 
subject, temperately done, and almost entirely teken 
from the contradictory pretences of its own professors. 

Coal Combination, §c., by W. S. Northhouse. Pp. 70. 
(London, Thomas.)—A pamphlet to back up the lord 
mayor in the coal business. 

Le Répertoire Littéraire, &c., by C. J. Delille. (London, 
Whittaker.)—A second edition of this good selection from 
French authors, with some additions of equal character. 

The Hand-Book for the Toilette, by the Author of 
« Hand-Book of Cookery, &c. Pp. 172. (London, Orr 
and Co.)—One of those compilations which seem pretty 
much all alike—the mixture differently coloured—and ail 
nearly of the same utility. 

Hand-Book of the Laundry, by a Lady. 
(Same.)—Ditto, ditto, 

Hints towards the Improvement of Female Education, by 
Miss Furlong. Pp. 110. (Edinburgh, Johnstone.) —Ex- 
plaining and recommending (not without good grounds) 
the system of female education pursued by the New Edin- 
burgh Educational Institution. 

Confession of the Name of Christ in the 16th and 19th Cen- 
turies, by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné. Pp. 41. (London, 
Low.)—A highly Protestant appeal from the pious Presi- 
dent of the Theological School of Geneva. 

The Hand-Book to Paris. Pp. 128. (London, Strange.) 
—A guide by Boulogne, Calais, Havre, or Dieppe, to the 
French capital, and containing the usual instructions to 
travellers. 

_ Dr. Maclure’s Praxis on the Latin Potential and Sub- 
Junctive Moods, §c. §c. Pp. 144. (London, J. Mortimer.) 


Pp. 140, 


Non nostrum. | P 


| besides 60 foreign honorary and corresponding 





~-Instructive Exercises on important grammatical points. 

The Vegetable Cultivator, &. &c., by John Rogers, 
author of * The Fruit Cultivator.” Pp. 343. (London, | 
Longman and Co.)— A very useful volume, in which the | 
best methods of cultivating culinary vegetables are de-| 
scribed in alphabetical order; and,in addition,the best ways 
of cooking them for consumption after they are grown to | 
perfection. There is also a general account of physical 
herbs, and, to complete the whole, some recollections of 
Mr, Philip Milner, the gardener of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. It is quite a h hold and | : 
book. 

Easter Eggs and the Robin Redbreast, from the German 
of the Rev. C. Schmid. The Little Lamb. The same. 
(Edinburgh, Clark; London, Harailton, Adams, and Co.) 
—Two little children’s books from the German, and in 
the German tone of simplicity and religion. 

_ Description of Australia, by f.Scott. Pp.48. (Glasgow, 
Campbell, &c.) A Short Account of’ Prince Kdward’s Island, 
Sc. Pp. 94. (London, Madden.) — Every quarter of the 
earth seems to have its emigration patrons and advocates. 
These ate two of the many procluctions of the press to 
recommend their favourite places, 

The Principles and Practice of Levelling, by Edward 
Jones, Architect and Civil Engineer. Pp. 70. (London, 
Williams.)—This is not a Chartist work, but a treatise on 
the levelling necessary in the operations of the Engineer. 
itis a plain and useful tract for the student in that pro- 
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fession. 
The Outlaw, a Drama in Five Acts, by Robert Story. 
Pp. 176. (London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Some 


Dramas are for the Stage; others for the Closet. 
this would do little in either. 

‘ The Wrongs of the Animal World’, &., by David Mushet. 
Pp. 324. (London, Hatchard.)—An earnest appeal in be- 
half of the brute creation. Its reclamation against the 
cruel use of dogs as beasts of draught, which every hour 
disgusts us in the streets of London, loudly demands the 
attention of the legislature. 

,A Practical Treatise on Accounts, &c., by Isaac Preston 
Cory, Barrister-at-Law, &c. 8vo. pp. 340. (London, 
Pickering.)\—A valuable treatise, in which mercantile, 
Stewards’, and other accounts, are placed on a clear prac- 
Ucal footing; and the intricacies of partnership concerns 
are explained in a very satisfactory manner, 

ifrey, the Little Hermit; a German Tale. 


We fear 


Pp. 89 


(London, J. Burns.)—A nice little book from the German 
po eg Schmitt, inculcating strong religious principles, 
a Imighty power. 
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it. The most valuable portions of Dr. Riippell’s 
‘geographical discoveries and data are to be 
found in the pages of his own luminous and 
learned narrative, the latter part of which is 
now in the course of publication, or in those of 
the ‘+ Correspondance Astronomique,” edited 
at Genoa by his friend Baron von Zach ; and 
| they will long continue to he the chief guides of 
|those who may undertake hereafter to follow 
Dr. Riippell’s steps in the arduous and honour- 
able route which he has laid open. Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Royal Geographical Society of 
London are highly gratified with the opportu- 
|nity thus afforded to them of presenting, 
through the channel of one to whom all 
branches of literature are so highly indebted, 
the royal medal, awarded by the Council to 
Dr. Riippell, your distinguished countryman.” 

To which Mr. Bunsen replied :— 

“Sir,—In receiving the medal your Society 
has awarded to Doctor Eduard Riippell, I beg 
to express the thanks of that learned country- 
man of mine, to whom I shall be happy to for- 
ward this honourable token of your high esteem. 
In expressing these thanks, and at the same 
time the warm interest I personally take in 
the distinctions decreed by you to my country- 
man, I know I speak also the feelings of the il- 
Justrious city to which he and his collections be- 
terms :— | long, and those of our common country Germany, 

“‘ Chevalier Bunsen,—It is peculiarly gratify-| which is proud of the successful efforts of one 
ing to me, that, as president of the Royal Geo-| of her most meritorious sons, and will equally 

graphical Society of London, it has fallen to my | be so of the honour England has at this moment 

Jot to place a gold medal, the gift of our most | bestowed upon him through this Society. And, 

gracious sovereign, and awarded by the counci! , indeed, this encouraging sign of your interest 

of this Society to my much valued friend Dr. | and of your admiration, is well adapted to recall 

Eduard Riippell of Frankfort, in the hands of to the mind recollections of a particularly pleas- 

another highly valued friend, the Chevalier) ing nature to both countries. For, when I 

Bunsen, for the purpose of its being transmitted look back to the distinguished travellers and 

to its deserving owner. ‘The medal is awarded | discoverers which my native country has pro- 

to Dr. Riippell, in testimony of the high sense duced in this and in the last century, I see be- 

‘which the council feel of the services rendered | fore me an imposing series of illustrious names, 

by Dr. Riippell for the advancement of physical | connected with this country by the ties of hos- 
geography. And though Dr. Riippell, together | pitality and friendship, and powerfully assisted 
with his habits of minute accuracy, his innate in their noble endeavours by the generous zeal 
love of truth, the truly philanthropic spirit |of your Jearned and patriotic societies. Allow 
which he carried with him to the rocks of ;me only to mention Forster, the natural philo- 

Arabia Petra, or the burning sands of Abyssinia | sopher and distinguished writer, who accom- 
and Kordofan ; although Dr. Riippell, besides! panied Captain Cook on his great voyage of 
his assiduity and exactness in using his mathe-| discovery : and in later times, Hornemann and 
matical instruments for astronomically fixing| Burkhardt, who received in this country the 
the sites of every important place he visited, was | means of executing their bold plans, to pene- 
also a distinguished and indefatigable naturalist, | trate into unknown parts of Arabia and of 
we love to regard him chiefly as a geographer ;| Africa. It has not been forgotten, sir, in my 
and, as such, to proclaim, as we do, our high | country, and will never be forgotten, that Eng- 
sense of his merits as a large benefactor to the |land followed with anxious interest the course 
science which we profess to cultivate. Dr.|of those intrepid travellers, and that it mourned 
Riippell made three journeys into Africa: his|over the cruel fate that put an end to their 
first was of short duration, for he soon left | enterprise, as if they had been her own native 
Egypt to return to Europe, where alone he|children. Let me only add, that he, who for 
could hope to attain sufficient proficiency as a|his admirable simplicity, and the clearness of 
practical astronomer, to travel with advantage |his observations, may be called the modern 
through unknown regions. He placed himself | Herodotus, and who, with Pococke, Alex- 
under the tuition of the lamented Baron von | ander von Humboldt, and a few others, ranks 
Zach ; he returned to Egypt, and visited Arabia, |among the most accomplished travellers of 
the Gulf of Akabah (which he was the first tojall ages; — that Niebubr the elder, I say, 
explore geographically), Abyssinia, and Kordo.|found among the English in India, and in 
fan. All the produce of his travels, in the} this country, the most effectual assistance, and 
department of zoology, which absorbed a large | the most encouraging interest, as he himself has 
half of the pecuniary means at his disposal, | recorded, and as his great son has so thankfully 
Dr. Riippell nobly and generously made over, on | acknowledged in the biography of his father. 
his return home, to his native city. The same] As to your Society, sir, in particular, it has by 
has been the result, and the same the sacrifice, its very statutes acknowledged, and by its 
of his second journey into the same countries :|actions invariably sanctioned, the great and 
and the city of Frankfort is entirely indebted |elevating truth, that Science and Virtue have 
to the disinterested and generous conduct of|their home and their sanctuary in every 
this the most illustrious of her citizens, for the }country where these pillars of humanity are 
high rank she holds, even in Germany, in the}duly appreciated. I name both together, 
possession of a splendid museum of natural] because they ought to be inseparable; and I 


Sermons contributed in aid of the Fund for repairing the 
Churches at Leeds, damaged by the Hurricane of January 7. 
p. 200. (Leeds, Cross.)—A most laudable design, and 
supported in a spirit worthy of the occasion. We believe 
the public are indebted to the Rev. John Holroyd and the 
Rev. W. Sinclair, for these Discourses : not only worthy 
of the object they had in view, but the general apprecia- 
tion of all moral and Christian readers,’ 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue eighth anniversary of this Society was 
held on the 27th inst., W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The annual report of 
the Council was read, which stated that 63 
new members had been elected, and 13 va- 
cancies had occurred during the past year ; and 
that the Society now consists of 651 t 
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members: that the state of the finances con- 
tinued satisfactory, as the expenditure of 16827. 
during the past year, had been met by a corre- 
sponding increase in subscriptions, leaving the 
whole capital of 4800/. in the funds untouched. 
At the evening meeting, the president delivered 
his anniversary address, and presented the two 
gold medals, constituting the royal premium 
for the advancement of geographical science 
and discovery, awarded respectively to Dr. 
Riippell of Frankfort, and Mr. Thomas Simpson 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the following 








history, and a learned director at the head of] am particularly happy to find that, in this very 
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instance, you have equally honoured both: for 
as you yourself have so feelingly remarked in 
your discourse, the distinction awarded to Dr. 


the had then attained, and which has since 


received the appropriate name of Simpson’s 
‘arthest, he could descry a further line of coast 


ae Aceras anthropophera, green man- 
orchis ; Ophrys apifera, bee-orchis ; O. musci- 
Sera, fly-orchis ; Neottia spiralis, ladies’ tresses; 


Riippell has been equally given to the intellec-| about thirty miles in extent ; and he had the Listera ovata, common tway blade; L. nidus 
tual merit and efforts of the traveller, and to! gratification of thence discovering a fine open! avis, bird’s-nest; Epipactis latifolia, broad- 
sea to the north and east. His supply of pro-/leaved helleborine; EF. palustris, marsh helle- 


the noble disinterestedness and the generous 


patriotism of the good citizen, who, after visions here obliged him to retrace his steps. | borine. 


Nearly one-half of the whole of the 


having sacrificed his fortune for the advantage | The result of these two expeditions is that the | British tribe are distributed in Essex; and of 
of science, offered the gift of his rich and va-| northern shores of America, all the acquisition the seventeen species observed and described by 


luable collections to his native town. 


but it will be gratifying to you to know, that 
the generosity of Dr. Riippell has not been 
bestowed upon a barren ground. That city, 
which may well be held up as a model for 
other rich and commercial towns, on account 
of the noble institutions she has raised for 
science and literature,—mostly monuments of 
the patriotism of her children, —is uniting 
those collections in a magnificent museum, 
worthy of its contents, of its founders, and of 
the free town that produced Goéthe. As to 
myself I can only say, in answer to the ex- 
tremely partial mention you have made of my 
name, that, deeply feeling how little I have 
done to merit such partiality, I trust I shall 
never be found deficient in gratitude for the 
kindness which has inspired it.” 

The President, then addressing the Deputy- 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
said :— 

“© Mr. Harrison,—In theabsence of Mr. Thos. 





maps, from Behring’s Straits to the 106th de- | 
gree of longitude, forming a continuous line of | 
coast of upwards of 60 degrees: and a fair 

prospect is opened, that another season may go 

far to complete our knowledge of the whole. | 
Sir, I beg to place this medal in your hands, 

to be given to Mr. Simpson by Mr. Pelly, the 

governor of your prosperous and high-spirited 

association ; and I beg that Mr. Simpson may 

be assured that this Society warmly participates 

in the honourable reward which Messrs. Dease 

and Simpson may accept in the gratitude of 
their country, and that we shall be happy to give | 
them a welcome reception within these walls, | 
on their return to England.” 


It is|of British hardihood, perseverance, and judg-| Mr. Wallis, there are eight genera. 
unnecessary to enlarge further on this subject ; | ment, can now be accurately laid down on our | « 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, May 18.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. R. L. Cotton, Provost of 
Worcester College. 

Mas ters of Arts. —Rev. G. Knight, St. Edmund Hall; 
Rev. .J. Penrose, Fellow of Lincoln College; Rev. J. 
Webst.er, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Jones, St. Edmund Hall; C, 
Morgiin, E. L. Nugent, J. J. He Humphreys, Exeter Col- 
lege; C. R. Knight, Scholar, E. N. Mangin, Wadham 
Colleg:e ; R. Hebson, Scholar of Queen’s College; R. W. 
Masoji, Scholar, O. J. Humphreys, R. Williams, Jesus 
College; J. L. Hoskyns, a of Magdalen College ; 
E. J. G. Hornby, Postmaster of Merton College ; C. Hol- 
land, University College; H. hy E. Oldfield, W. 
Knight, Scholars, J. W. Mence, G. E. Morris, Worcester 
College; J. Crokat, Magdalen Hall; R. Firth, New 
College; ‘T. Lowe, W. Bruce, A, J. Christy, Oriel Col- 


To which the Deputy-Governor replied : — -| lege; G. H. Repton, University College; A. B, C. 
& Sir,—Highly gratifying as it must he toone, Starkey, Fellow, W. D. Jackson, W. E. Heygate, C. S. 


personally to receive, on the part of Mr. Simp- 
son, this mark of the approbation of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, I cannot but 
regret that, owing to an unavoidable engage- 


Holthouse, St. John’s College; G. E. Cole, St. Mary 
Hall; A. Reeve, F. B. Zincke, J. W. Prout, Wadham 
College ; E. M. Goulburn, Scholar, J. B. Sweet, H. Pear- 
son, S. Waldegrave, T. F. Kent, J. Glencross, Balliol 
College. 

The Rev. Henry Clarke, M.A. of Trinity College, Dub- 


Simpson, to whom the Council of the Royal) ment, Mr. Pelly, the Governor of the Hudson’s. | lin, was admitted ad eundem, 


this medal in testimony of the deep gratifica- 
tion which they feel in the success which has 
attended the enterprise and exertion of Mr. 
Simpson on the north coast of North America, 
and in the absence of Mr. Pelly, Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, I am happy that 
you have been selected by that gentleman to 
accept the friendly office of receiving this medal 
in the name of Mr. Simpson. The services 
which Mr. Simpson, and his friend and senior 
officer, Mr. Dease, have rendered to geography, 
in advancing, almost to its completion, the 
solution of the great problem of the configura- 
tion of the northern line of the North Ame- 
rican continent, are, in the opinion of the 
Council of this Society, eminently meritorious ; 
and Mr. Simpson and Mr. Dease, whatever may 
be the result of their future labours, have 
already earned for themselves a high place 
amongst those who have added to the fame and 
glory of British enterprise. In the summer of 
1837, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, under in- 
structions from the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
starting from the Great Slave Lake, followed 
the steps of Franklin as far as the point called 
Franklin’s Farthest, whence they traced the 
remainder of the coast to the eastward, to 
Point Barrow ; by which they completed our 
knowledge of this coast the whole way west 
of the Coppermine River, as far as Behring’s 
Straits. During the following summer, the 
same adventurous gentlemen, encouraged by 
the generous spirit of their employers, in their 
attempts to brave the obstacles which a harsh 
and rugged Nature was interposing in the way 
of our further knowledge of this part of the 
American continent, and anxious that this 
palm of victory should also, with so many 
others, encircle the brow of Britannia, again 
started from their winter quarters, as early as 
the season would permit ; and descending the 
Coppermine River, they again followed Sir 
John Franklin’s route to Cape Turnagain, his 
eastern extreme, in long. 109° nearly. From 


which point Mr. Simpson proceeded to the 
eastward about ninety miles. From the spot 





Geographical Society of London have awarded | Bay Company, is prevented from being present ; 


as I am sure he would have been peculiarly 
gratified on this occasion, having taken so large 
a share, in conjunction with Mr. George Simp-- 
son, in planning the operations, and directing 
the arrangements, that have led to the success.-- 
ful result on the arctic shores of America.. 
Mr. P. W. Dease and Mr. Thomas Simpson,,. 
the two officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 


Oxvorv, May 22.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. R. Eden, grand compounder; 
ev, W. H. Brandreth, Rev. A, Borradaile, Christ 
‘Church; Rev. A. Mathews, Lincoln College; Rev. J. 
Davies, Rev. E. W. Davies, H. Jones, D. Roberts, Rev. 
| J. W. Roberts, Jesus College; Rev. J. W. Puckle, Rev. 
' A. Nugee, Brasenose College; R. H. +o Worcester 
College; J. Wickens, Scholar of Balliol College; Rev. 
S. Barney, Exeter College. A 
Bachelors of Arts.—‘E. Hill, St. Edmund Hall; E. R. 
Dukes, W. Linwood, E. Clayton, Students, J. Wickens, 


who have been employed on this expedition, } S. B. Windsor, Christ Church ; M. J. Johnson, E. Cur- 


were selected by the governor and committee; 
as combining the vigour, zeal, and ardour of) 
youth, with the experience, judgment, and dis- : 
cretion of riper years, and the result has. 
justified the choice. The time of conferring: 
on these gentlemen the distinction of a royal 

premium seems particularly happy, as it is at.a) 
moment when the parties themselves might} 
apprehend, from not having done all they had, 
hoped to do last summer, that their work would | 
be considered incomplete; but the award of! 
this evening will prove to them that the medals! 
of this Society are bestowed, not only for work 

already performed, but as an encouragement } 
for future exertions in the cause of discovery. | 
It is a great satisfaction that the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company, as a trading company, have thus been | 
able to extend their discoveries not only within, 
but beyond, Her Majesty’s dominions, and that 
you, sir, on the part of the Geographical Society, 
should have expressed your approbation that. 
they have not limited or restricted their en- 
deavonrs, in time or expense, whenever they 
could aid the great cause of the advancement 
of geographical science and discovery.” 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Fripay, 17th May. Mr. J. E. Gray, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Mead, the continuation 
and conclusion of Mr. Wallis’s paper ‘On the 
Orchider of Essex, with Remarks on their Lo- 
cality, &c.’ Five species were described in the 
former part; the present enumerated Orchis 
maculata, the spotted palmate orchis ; Gym- 
nodenia conopsea (Orchis, Eng. Bot.), fragrant 
gymnodenis; Habenaria bifolia (Orchis, Eng. 


ties, Magdalen Hall; ‘T. Mayhew, Queen’s College; F’. 
‘Iremonger, Scholar of Pembroke College; J. Marshall, 
Worcester College; R. Cresswell, St. John’s College ; H. 
’W. Sulivan, Balliol Colhege; J. L. Sheppard, W. G. Dun- 
«an, Wadham College; .J. H. A. Harris, Trinity College; 
W. H. de Marchant, Ex eter College (incorporated from 
‘Trinity College, Dublin). si ticas 

The Chancellor's Go.ld Medal for the best English 
Poem was adjudged to C . Sangster, of St. John’s College. 
Subject.—** Bannockbui'n.” 


The degree of Docto): in Divinity was conferred by 


Royal Mandate on the Rev. R. Tatham, Master of St. 
John’s College, and the Very Rev. G. Peacock, Dean of 
Ely, and Fellow and Tuttor of Trinity College. 

Queen's College. —The fi lowing prizes were adjudged :— 
Latin Dissertation, Mr, John Thomas, — English Essay, 
Mr. Joseph Ketley. — _ E 

ARC] LEOLOGY.- 

To the Editor q f the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—A correspondent of yours, signing him- 
self‘ C. S.,” has thoraght proper to put forward 
some ideas connecte d with the reading of the 
names of the pyran id-builders, which appear 
to me not quite jiustified according to the 
system of interpret ation adopted universally 
throughout Europe by some of the most dis- 
tinguished archwolo gists of the present day. 
Among them may be enumerated Messrs. 
Bunsen, Kosegarten, Lepsius, — Lenormant, 
Leemans, Rosellini, Salvolini, Wilkinson, and 
others, who have given their attention to the 
subject of Egyptian antiquities, and ultimately 
their adherence to :the truth of the mode of 
interpretation discovered by Dr. Young, and 
worked out, with a genius in itself a second 
discovery, by M. Cl i1ampollion. I shall not 
here enter into the discussion of this principle 
so well known to thor :e who have investigat 
the hieroglyphics’ tex ts, but shall merely re 
mark, en passant, that; the mode of imterpreta- 





Bot.), butterfly habenaria; H. viridis, green 


tion proposed by your correspondent is purely 
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his own, unsupported by any proof or deduction, 
and enunciated with all the ex cathedra senten- 
tiousness of an Egyptian hierophant. I consider 
that a person making a positive attack upon a 
received system ought, at least, to enter into 
some exposition of his views, and offer, at least, 
some plausible ground to shew that the Arabic 
is the ancient sacred dialect of the Egyptians, 
and that it is the language which affords a 
rational clue to the interpretation of names 
handed down by the Greek authorities ; be- 
cause that the Coptic and Arabic are distinct 
languages has been the opinion of the most 
eminent Coptic scholars. The next point 
which he is bound to establish is the correct. 
ness of the sounds proposed by him for the 
symbols, ifhis system be correct; because, with- 


have descended from the cataracts of the Nile. 
The claim of the Semitic languages is there- 
fore secondary to that of the Coptic; the pro- 
bability being that the Hebrew borrowed some 
of its terms from the Egyptian rather than the 
converse; the infusion of Arabic and Hebrew 
terms into the language evidently pointing toa 
later epoch: we might as well plead for the 
Coptic being derived from the Greek, from the 
hasty inspection of the Copt books. Some- 
thing more is requisite to prove that the lan- 
guages have an analogy; and something still 
more is demanded to shew that the sacred 
language of Egypt was other than an archaic 
Coptic, more regular in its construction than 
the dialects of the Thebaid or Lower Egypt, 
|and performing the same function to the in- 





' 





splendid work on the Pyramids, publishing at 
the expense of Col. Vyse, whose discoveries are 
thus placed at the disposal of the European 
hierologists. ‘The third name, of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, p. 278, called by your correspondent 
Shomish Cheops, is a predecessor of the two 
Suphis’, as may be conjectured from a text 
lately forwarded by Mr. Perring to Col. Vyse 
fromEgypt. Itoccurs in the composition of the 
name of a person who was functionary under the 
rule of Suphis I., the individual being named 
according to the phonetic system, Skafasonkh : 
and as names were assumed during infancy, it 
must be the name of a monarch anterior to the 
Suphis I., probably his immediate predecessor. 
As to Shomish Cheops, I am at a perfect Joss 
to know how it is obtained!—probably by 
some process which the world is yet unac- 
quainted with—atall events, totally independent 
of the process of M. Champollion. The other 
name, which reads directly Remenka, or Re- 
menkaou, and which (by a transposition of 
which I will immediately shew the results), 
gives Menkare, is the exact name Men- 
kares, Mencherinos, Moskeris, Moicheris, &c., 
of the Greeks. This coffin has already been 
published by Col. Howard Vyse, in 1838 (folio), 
| with an analysis of the hieroglyphics. * C. 8.” 
has offered no explanation as to how he arrives 
j at the name of Kemran in this cartouche ; 
jand as for the latter part of the translation, 
- Do you traverse the skies, tread the milky 
way?” it rests entirely upon his ipse divit. 
| According to the system of M. Champollion, 
| the initial part reads, ** Osirian hing, Men- 





| 














~®* See M. Chev. Bunsen’s paper in your Journal, lieve me to remain, &c., 
No. 1162. London, May 22, 1839. 


out some explanation, I should search in vain |scription as the Mandarin or Kwan-hwa does 
I ; P oh a : 
for such names as Kemran and Shomish ; and to the multifarious varieties of the spoken 
hieroglyphics is a discovery which he has been | stood by the educated classes, and appearing in 
the first to make. Good criticism and fair|the same form at the mouth of the Nile as at 
vague references. Were I to enter into dis-\mere dialecteral variations of the same name, 
cussion to shew that the Coptic is the debased | the b of the Memphitic dialect having been 
as yet, in the majority of instances, it is adequate ; Pay ag ee 
to a series of interpretations which consist of a copied his lists from Taahen rangmre used the 

of Upper Egypt: this name, as 
links, when together connected, have restored |is well known from M. Rosellini’s work, and 
the lost language of those remote symbols, | the subsequent publication of the quarry- 
pleasure, I should require far greater space | Cw . ors , 
than even your kind indulgence to this most > bi * \° b-G) following the 

| —— 
The proof has already been discussed by the | literal order Worwgqos = Dowyoss, | kare living for ever, born of heaven (T phe) 
Rosellini, Salvolini, and the pupils of that q ~ he , |Jacune occurs, from the fractured state of the 
school. A language in itself derivable from its | 8°8!¢ Wousorg or Hoey, and as the “7 sarcophagus. I trust, sir, that you will excuse 
0 and are interchangeable OCOCY or) MY 
isms and Arabicisms with which it has been Y . Ww ; | | descriptions, but the gauntlet has been thrown 
corrupted, presenting an isolated copia verborum 
distinct from both, which answers to words in the mode by which the phonetic value of these! feel that such opinions, boldly asserted, carry 
the ancient Greek authors,—as the Champsa of symbols is acquired, I must refer you to the) with them a weight to which they are not 
lists of kings of the priest of Sebennytus, and maire Egyptienne,” ‘‘ Letters of M. Champol- | are often esteemed more than equivalent to the 
Eratosthenes, and most of the words scattered lion,” and the “Analyse Grammaticale”’ of M.| most laborious deductions. ‘The system of M. 
a higher position than the mere probability of exceedingly probable that the ‘“* Carouche Ro-| nor are the principles he has laid down vague 
being the language of the priests; while the sellini,” tom. i. tav. iii. 68, is a variant of the| guesses, but a chain of beautiful deductions ; 
or the Jews, diminish to a very narrow circle, would be exceedingly difficult to prove it. This| should impugn his labours if he choose, and 
and their importance actually vanishes upon the is the name of the first Suphis: first of all con- promulgate what doctrine he may think fit, 
rational explanation of the texts. The copia ver- M. Rosellini; and finally proved to be his, by the savans of Europe, and treated with that 
borwm of the Coptic and Hebrew, and languages name by the fact of having been found on a! scepticism which all discoveries meet at their 
9 consequently, if the touchstone to which in the interior of the first pyramid. The se-' In justice to‘*C.S.” we must state, that his prin- 
these text i il. e « . i is ow i ponsider« 
8 have been brought is at all avail aii neon 6 =] cndiie ste wm ciples are almost his own, bearing a consider 

itisso, I will merely refer to the philological con- and vase, phonetically Neb, erroneously read | Williams and Dr. Loéwey, The investigation 
tentionsand struggles manifested bythe proposed Sen by M. Rosellini,the name of the god is perfectly open, the discovery is now old, and 
ness the Sha-to-lo-ma for Ptolemy of Mr. Wil-|mis, Chnoumis of the Greeks, and Shouf. | student of the monuments of Egypt. As for 
liams, and the Zu-aml for Cheops of yourcorre- This has been supposed to be the Sensaophis or the closing observation of your correspondent, 
of their own proofs. Itis scarcely credible that ‘of the Eratosthenic texts; but it is found in, Neithsi, is an encyclopedia for the era of the 
traces of the primitive language of a country |the first pyramid; also among the quarry-  Saite dynasty, I am perfectly at a loss to con- 
that locality, and that we should have to search sen and Lepsius suppose this to be Anouphis, | considerable interest, presents, as usually do all 
for that original tongue in the spoken language of a predecessor of the same monarch, from the| sepulchral monuments, a series of litanies, or 
customs, whose progenitors were at the deepest name : and Mr. Birch has already conjectured | tains several new symbols, and less text than 
enmity, rivalry, and contempt. Such a prin-|it to possibly be the prenomen of Cheops, the| the sarcophagus of Amyrteus, Egyptian Sa- 
Arabic hordes were never the primitive pos- | Chemmis or Chambes, which he imagines to be|are so entirely his own upon these subjects, 
Sessors of the soil, but military adventurers |!a Greek transcription of the same prenomen, that they require some further proof before 
and were ultimately chased out by the abori gee Ae JEGYPTIACUS. 


the mention of the village of Bousiris in the | dialects of the Chinese, viz. universally under- 
dealing require something more than such|the cataracts. Cheops, Saophis, Suphis, are 
relic of the language of the Pharaohs, and that, used by Herodotus, while Eratosthenes, who 
number of ingenious deductions, which, like equivalent 
which each has interpreted hitherto at his|marks of Colonel Howard Vyse, is written 

| 
interesting branch of archeology would allow. 
learned Jablonski, by Young, Champollion, |and supposing the ultimate O° to be para. engendered of Netpe, flesh of ——" where a 

| 
own roots, and, when winnowed from the Grec- my taking up your journal in these so technical 
a. _— — ae bag : 

Hovorn, Shoouf, or Khoof, or Khoop.* For | down, and none has hitherto raised it, while I 
Herodotus, as the Hykshos of Manetho, the ‘ Précis du Syst¢me Hiéroglyphique,” ‘‘Gram-| entitled, and, although passed over in silence, 
through the pages of the Greek writers, assumes Salvolini; and here I may observe, that it is! Champollion is not the work of a charlatan, 
chances of an exotic language, as of the Arabic same, although without further evidence it| at the same time it is quite fair that every one 
consideration that they are inadequate to the jectured to be so by M. Champollion; then by| upon a subject at present imperfectly examined 
of that family, are distinct from each other ; | block of stone from the quarries of Mokattam, | outset at the hands of the critic and the world. 
able, the other must be perfectly wrong. That | able similarity with the Hebraic method of Mr. 
mode of Hebrew or Arabic interpretation ; wit- | Noub or Neb, the Chnouphis, Chneph, Chne. the working of the detail is still a point for the 
spondent; their condemnation literally comes out Suphis 1I.; Sen being a transcriptorial error | that the sarcophagus of the Queen of Amasis 
should not be found in the spoken language of ;marks on the Mokattam stone. M M. Bun. jecture what he means. That monument, of 
another state, distinct from it in manners and | name of Nouphis in the composition of that! prayers for and to the deceased queen. It con- 
ciple is repugnant to all analogy, because the | Neb or Noub part being the equivalent of the | loon, No. 10. But your correspondent’s views 
who occupied the territory for a short period, |but this has already been laid down in the/ they are entitled toa graver refutation. Be- 
ginal inhabitants of the country, who appear to 
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Our correspondent ‘*C. S.”” has requested us; Roman, and very ancient in form, having one] the scene and circumstance the spirit of a well. 
to insert, as an addition to a paragraph in his side flat, and the other strongly convex, with a| arranged and varied composition. 
note addressed to us on the 14th ult., the handle on each side, apparently to be slung by; 474. Cimabue and Giotto. E. M. Ward. 
following remarks regarding the fourth and|a cord across the shoulder. It would appear | Illustrative of the ruling passion, which often, 
last of Mr. Wilkinson’s series of builders of to have been used, after the Romans embraced | as in the case of Giotto, discovers itself early in 
pyramids, | Christianity, as an ampula, or some other uten-| life; nor is the circumstance of such predi- 

Charazus,* a scribe and priest of the altar sil, for sacred purposes, as a cross was engraved lections confined to any age or country. It 
of incense, was entombed at Apollinopolis on the convex side.—The reading of Mr. Bond’s| occurred in the early developement of Opie’s 
Parva, the Shato Senhour of the ancient ‘ Memoir of the Financial Transactions in the| genius, which was discovered and brought into 
Egyptians, and Senhour-elmedeneh of the reigns of Edward I., II., and III., with refer-|notice by the late Dr. Wolcot, in a place 








present day. At a subsequent period, his'ence to the Italian Money-lenders,’ was con-| where none but the most common examples of 


widow, whose name was Rhodopis, assisted by | 
her son Wish, erected a cenotaph to the me-| 
mory of her deceased husband, Charaxus, on 
the heights of Memphis. And this was ac-| 


cluded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


jimitative art could be found, and where no 
|incitement but the young artist’s natural dis- 
position could lead him to the practice. He, 
like the Italian painter, became in after-life an 


complished, it would seem, by merely giving a|  Monday.— Entomological, 8 r.m.; United Service, ornament and credit to the school of his coun- 


pyramidal form to some small projecting por- 
tion of the rock composing the heights of 
Memphis, and casing the lower parts of the| 
three exposed sides of the same with that 
sculptured masonry, which is now to be found 
in the saloon of the British Museum. 

It is the son of Rhodopis, above named, to 
whom belongs the fourth oval in Mr. Wilkin- | 
son’s work. In the hieroglyphics of the ceno.- | 
taph, Wish is constantly styled, within an oval, | 
“* The great Cheops ;” and, either subjoined to’ 
the oval or postfixed, there is written what is | 
equivalent to P-ouri-m-oueit, a pyramid. 

This Wish, the son of Rhodopis, was a priest | 
of Shandafa (Oxyrynchus of the Delta). He} 
lived about the times of Amasis, as may be 
proved by a legend belonging to a statue of | 
Mnas, a king of the twenty-ninth dynasty, who 
was of the very same part of Egypt as himself, | 
namely, the Prosopitis of Herodotus. 

It may be added, that Wish, in the Egyptian | 
Janguage, means wish, desire, Cupid; on the 
other hand, two other sons bear Greek names, | 
are called, respectively, Orion and Nanthus ; | 
whilst the mother’s name, Rhodopis, is plainly | 
enough shewn, in hieroglyphics, to mean “¢ one | 
who holds in respect the hippopotamus.” The | 
mode of spelling Orion and Xanthus is not} 
only curious, but instructive. Nothing to be! 
found on the cenotaph alludes pointedly to 
the foreign birth of Rhodopis ; nor is it stated 
that she was the founder of a pyramid; nor, 
of course, is there any allusion made to her 
irregularities as a female. With regard to this 
last point, if we advert to the respect she paid 
to the memory of her husband, Charaxus, and 
also view her surrounded by her children 
and grandchildren, as she is depicted on the 
cenotaph, we can hardly believe her conduct to 
have been very bad. As stated by Herodotus, 
her little feet, in early life, may have led her 
astray, and she may have been a little naughty ; 
but she hardly could have been very naughty, 
unless, indeed, the matrons of Egypt, of that 
epoch, were people of very abandoned habits. 
There certainly is a degree of levity to be 
recognised in her sending, as a present to the 
temple of Delphos, a number of enormous 
jubilee roasting-spits; and also in her son 
Cupid’s styling himself a ‘‘ great Cheops,” from 
his being the founder, probably, of some small 
pyramid, not much Jarger than his father’s 
cenotaph, very many ages after the general 
custom of erecting such structures had ceased 
to prevail. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney, V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. Hawkins exhibited, with a descriptive note, 
a drawing of a small brass vessel in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. J. R. Lyon, and discovered at 
Pulford, in Cheshire; it is supposed to be 


* Herodotus has made a mistake about Charaxus, 





which it is not necessary here to point out. 


-M. 
Tuesday. — Linnwan, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.m. 3 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 p.m. 
Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 74 P.m.; Geological, 


} P.M. j 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; | 


Zoological, 3 p.m. 
Friday.— Royal Institution, 8} p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Fourth Notice.] 

363. Foot-ball. T. Webster.—The animated 
character of this able artist’s works has long 
secured for them public attention. He has 
treated the game of foot-ball with his usual skill 
in the representation of boyish sports and frolics ; 
and in a manner which must forcibly remind 
the spectator of that happy portion of his life 
when loud clamour, desperate struggles, sound 
cuffs, and broken shins, formed a principal por- 
tion of his every day’s enjoyment. The scene 
is an out-of-door one, and is, in every respect, 
admirably executed. 

90. Poor Travellers at the Door of a Ca- 
puchin Convent near Vico, Bay of Naples; 
and 366. Naples: Young Lazzaroni playing 
the Game of Arravoglio. W. Collins, R.A.— 
We select these two examples from the tra- 
velled practice of Mr. Collins, whose works, as 
they are now, were always attractive in an 
eminent degree ; nor are we at all inclined to 
think that any material change has taken place 
in his style of execution: the only difference 
appears in scene and subject. It was not easy 


to surpass, though he might vary, the beauties | 


of his pencil. 

505. Olivia’s Return to her Parents. R. 
Redgrave. — There is no novel in our own, or 
any language, that possesses more interest or 
pathos in all its domestic relations; and Mr. 
Redgrave has chosen a passage in which the 
emotions and passions are exhibited in their 
strongest character, which, together with its 
careful and skilful execution, render this picture 
a justly distinguished performance as a work of 
art. 

264. Rhymes of the Ancient Mariners. J. 


|try. In its picturesque costume and judicious 
| arrangement, this performance is a fair sample 
‘of the artist’s talents. 
493. Sterne and Maria. H. J. Townsend.— 
| Passages in the ‘*Sentimental Journey,” both of 
humour and of pathos, still continue to exercise 
the pencils of our artists; and this, from the 
| latter class, exhibits both suitable expression in 
|the characters and an able and effective style 
| of execution. 

504. La Sorrentina. W. Gush.— The study 
| of a head, something between portrait and an 
|imaginative character, rendered interesting, as 

well by its cheerful and lively expression, as by 
the skill of its treatment. 
| 338. Scene in Macbeth, a finished Sketch ; 
the Banquet, Ghost of Banquo. H. Singleton.— 
The spirit of this sketch, the vigour of its 
|execution, and the character of its design, ex- 
hibit the strength and durability of this ve- 
\teran artist’s powers. Of his devotedness to 
| his profession, his numerous works are a proof; 
and when it is understood that a cabinet-sized 
illustration of Shakspere’s plays, containing 
nearly a hundred examples by his own hand, 
now adorns his studio, some idea may be 
formed of his perseverance and practice. The 
| above sketch, also, is a very recent production. 
| 847. King Charles’s Standard at the Battle 
\of Worcester. ‘I. Woodward. — The spirit of 
| the action, and the mingling of the combatants, 
)areinastyle that would do credit to the pencil of 
‘a Borgognone, or any other painter of battles. 
569. . H.O'’Neil.—The subject 
illustrates a passage from Lord Byron’s poem of 
“ Lara” (in the Catalogue, misprinted “* Zara’’), 
which is quoted in explanation of the pictorial 
tragedy. The style of the painting shews that 
|the powers of the artist are well calculated for 
the elevated, whether of history or of the ima- 
| ginative, in art. 

507. Girl and Rabbits. J. P. Drew.— 
| Judging, also, from the style in which this 
|familiar and domestic subject is painted, the 
| artist stands fair to reach excellence; as free- 








| dom in the handling, and breadth in the chiaro 


\ 


Severn. — The last subject, social and familiar, | scuro, are the characteristics of his pencil. 


will find its perfect contrast in one of the most 


471. St. Dunstan separating Edwin and 


imaginative that has, perhaps, ever come under| Elgiva. W. Dyce.—To use a very common 


the pencil of art, and which the artist has illus- 
trated in the true spirit of one of the most 
original and extraordinary poems in our lan- 
guage. 

583. Grace Darling and her Parents sup- 
plying Refreshments to the North Sunderland 
Fishermen, who were nearly lost in attempting 
to reach the Wreck of the Forfarshire. H. P. 
Parker. — Actions like this, of humanity and 
heroism, are indeed worthy of record; and 
we are glad to see them characterised in this 
pictorial view, where, should the subject meet 
the public eye as a print, the example of such 
deeds will be extensively seen, and, we trust, be 
equally influential. Mr. Parker has given to 


phrase, a pictorial record like this “‘ speaks 

| volumes’ on the imperious domination of priests 
land the mean submission of kings, exciting in 
\the mind at once indignation and contempt. 
| The artist has entered con amore into his sub- 
ject, and the outrage is felt through the medium 
of art, as it would be by the most eloquent 
harangue. : 

Again, in the East Room, we shall point out 
others that have taken our attention. 

204. A Protestant Preacher. H. Scheffer.— 
The picture represents a congregation assembled 
in a time of persecution—and one of more pious 
and heartfelt devotion can hardly be imagined. 
I; is highly impressive, and there is scarcely 
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countenance in the pew that does not proclaim 
the character of a martyr. 

221. Calvin on his Death-bed. 'T. Horning. 
—Not very dissimilar in composition, though 
very different in charaeter and expression. The 
great reformer is represented “ rallying all life’s 
energies to die.” He shews the “ruling pas- 
sion strong in death,” for his sharp and animated 
features aud wasted frame prove that the sword 
has nearly eaten through the scabbard. He is 
surrounded by his friends and followers, who 
are paying the greatest attention to his last 
admonitions. Several of these are portraits, 
and the Bible, arm-chair, and books, are imi- 
tated from those which once belonged to Calvin. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Finden’s Female Aristocracy of Great Britain. 
Part VI. 

FEMALE beauty in this country springs up 
faster than artists can be found to depict it. 
There can be no reason, therefore, why this 
charming publication should not ** stretch out 
to the crack of doom.” ‘The ornaments of the 
present part are, ‘* Lady Augusta Gordon,” 
“ Lady Louisa Craven,”’ and ** The Honour- 
able Louisa Stuart;” finely engraved by 
Messrs. Robinson, Mote, and Egleton ; from 
drawings, full of grace and elegance, by Mr. 
John Hayter. 


Part III. Bobn. 
Our favourites in the third Part of this pleas- 
ing work, are Granet’s “ Monks at their 
Devotions,” engraved by Quilley ; Mytens’s 
“Charles I., Queen, and Infant,” engraved 
by Bacon ; Wouverman’s “‘ Coup de Pistolet,” 
engraved by Greatbatch ; and Sir Joshua’s 
“*Cymon and Iphigenia,’ engraved by Rey- 
nolds. 








THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.— Miss Rainforth, one of our 
most accomplished vocalists, took a benefit at 
this theatre on Tuesday, when we rejoiced to 
see a well-filled house cordially applaud and 
appreciate her pleasing acting and polished 
singing. 

Haymarket.The only novelty we have to 
notice at this house, is the appearance of a 
young American actress, Miss Maywood. On 
Friday she played Bianca, in Fazio; and on 
Thursday, Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger. We 
would speak favourably of a débutante, overlook 
faults, seek out and praise merits in her per- 
formances, did we but see promise of future 
excellence. Alas ! we are compelled to say Miss 
Maywood is not, amd never can be, a good 
tragic actress; her want of physical power, 
even supposing no other defect, is alone suffi- 
cient to warrant our opinion. 


Hanover Square Rooms.— On Monday, Mr. 
GA. Kollman’s third Grand Concert was fully 
attended. ‘The selection of music was excel- 
lent, and the execution not less so. Mr. Koll- 
man’s patent pianofortes were heard to advan- 
tage. The concert would probably have been 
found rather too long, but for the agreeable 
variation of refreshments which were liberally 
supplied during the evening. We would, how- 
ever, suggest the propriety of a less crowded 
programme for the next concert, especially as 
Wwe perceive it is to be held in the morning. 








as VARIETIES. 
Cabinet Pictures.—We had not an oppor- 
tunity of noticing beforehand the sale, by Mr. 





H. Phillips, of a portion of the fine collection of 
pictures of Mr. J. Knight, of Portland Place, 
which took place last week, but which well 
deserves a mention in records of the fine arts. 
The twenty-six pictures sold realised no less a 
sum than 3950/. ; including a Cuyp Landscape 
and Figures, 10602. 10s. ; an oval pair, by Te- 
niers, of ** Dives Feasting,” 350/.; and “ Noli 
me Tangere,” by Albano (a charming speci- 
men), 375/. The whole shews that genuine 
and really good works of the old masters have 
rather increased than fallen in value: for, if 
we remember rightly, Mr. Phillips sold a pre- 
vious portion of this collection a good many 
years ago, and not to so much advantage. 
Botanic Society.—The general conversazione 
of this new, but rising and valuable Society, 
which takes place this afternoon, will, we fancy, 
be rather a brilliant meeting ; as it is supported 
by so many of the fair and fashionable in the 
highest ranks of life, as well as by men of 
eminence in every station, whether of nobility 
or science. Our readers are aware that the 
Duke of Richmond is president ; and that 


line of truth, in writing on subjects which 
have affected them strongly.’ ” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


Prodromus ; or, an Inquiry into the First Principles of 
Reasoning: including an Analysis of the Human Mind, 
by Sir Graves Chamney Haughton.— The Collected 
Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith.— The Forester, a 
Tale of 1688, by Miss Mary Louisa Boyle, authoress of 
** The State Prisoner.”— Maxims, Thoughts, and Reflec- 
tions, by the Countess of Blessington. — Blanche of 
Navarre: a Play, by G. P. R, James, Esq.—A Second 
Additional Supplement to his ‘* Hortus Britannicus,” with 
a complete Index to the whole Work, including the Sup- 
plements, by Mr. Loudon.—A Descriptive Manual of all 
the species of British Beetles, by J. F. Stephens, Esq., 
author of “ Illustrations of British Insects.”— An Ety- 
mological and ve emg Dictionary of the Terms and 
Language of Geology, by G. Roberts, author of ‘* The 
History of Lyme Regis.”—A History of the Reformation 
on the Continent, by the Rev. George Waddington, Pre- 
bendary of Chichester, &c., author of ‘* A History of the 
Church to the Reformation.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rev. W. Bingley’s Guide to Tourists in North Wales, 
3d edition, with Corrections, &c., by his Son, 8vo. 12s.— 
Historical Reveries, by a Suffolk Villager, 12mo. 53,— 
History and Topography of the Isle of Axholme, by the 





ground in the Reyent’s Park is now preparing 
for carrying the design into effect. 
cal garden, of a character worthy of the greatest 
Capital in the world, ought surely to be one of 
the ornaments of London ; and we are glad to 
see, in the first instance, eighteen convenient 
and suitable acres allotted to this purpose. 
Under proper direction, much good and much | 
beauty may be derived from this source ; and 
the rules, as far as we observed them, 
to be well calculated to render the science | 
popular, and adorn the country with new | 
herbal and floral varieties, both of usefulness 
and grace. 

Earthquake in Scotland.—About two o’clock 
on Friday morning (last week), two shocks of 
earthquake were felt at Crieff, which lasted | 
about two seconds, but were accompanied by a | 
subterranean noise of longer duration. This | 
part of Scotland is frequently subject to similar | 
visitations. 

Earthquake. —A slight shock of earthquake 
was felt at Interlacken, in Switzerland, on the | 
8th ult.; but it did no damage. 

Musical Discords.— A fierce dispute has 
arisen between the celebrated Drag 


A botani-. | 


tti and}, 


Rev. W. B. Stonehouse, 4to. 37, 3s.—Thamuta, the Spirit 
of Death, and other Poems, by Mary G. Cooper, 12mo. 
4s, — Audubon’s American Ornithological Biography, 
| Vol. V. royal 8vo, 25s.— Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 
| 1839, royal 8vo. 38s.— Narrative of the Voyage of the 
| Adventure and Beagle, by Fitzroy, King, and Darwin, 
| 3 vols. 8vo. 3l. 18s. — ‘Travelling Sketches in Egypt and 
| Sinai, abridged from A, Dumas, 18mo. 3s, 6d. — Spiritual 


Character of the Church of England: Sermons, by the 


| Rev. D. Coleridge, 8vo. 12s. 6d.—Greseler’s 'Text-Book of 


Ecclesiastical History, translated by Cunningham, 3 vols. 


| royal 8vo. 2/. 8s. — C, Raquet’s Treatise on Currency and 
| Banking, royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. — The Noble Science; a Few 
appear | Ideas on Fox-Hunting, by F. P. Delme Radcliffe, royal 


8vo, 28s. — The History of the Navy of the United States 
of America, by J. F. Cooper, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, —~ Arnold's 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
Rhymes for the Nursery, illustrated edition, 16mo. 3s. 6d, 
— Agnes, by Mrs. Loudon, 18mo. 1s. 6d. — Charlie’s Dis- 
coveries, lGmo. 48. 6d. — Faraday’s Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, 8vo. 18%.— Percy’s Reliques, 
3 vols. post 8vo., new edition, 3ls. 6d. — Castle Martyr, a 
Tale of Old Ireland, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. — Dr. J. Bryce 
on National Education in India, post vo. 9s. Gd. — Seals 
of the Covenant opened, by J. J. Cummins, 18mo. 2s. Gd. 
—Hindoo Female Education, by Priscilla Chapman, post 
8vo. 5s, 6d.—History of Christianity in India, by the Rev. 
J. Hough, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Fielding on Painting in Oil 
and Water Colour, imperial 8vo. 27s.—The Landgrave, a 
Play, by E. Louisa Montagu, post 8vo. 8s.— Floreston, 
or the New Lord of the Manor, post #vo. 9s.,—Hand-book 
for Travellers along the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, 18mo. 2s.—Nan Darrell, by Miss E. Pickering, 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 3ls. Gd.— Enoch, by C, Brake, 12mo, Is. 6d. —~ 

iary of the Times of George IV., Vols, III. and 1V., 8vo. 
28s.— Statesmen of the Times of George III., by Lord 





the Editor of the “ Musical World,” respecting 
which a printed statement has been sent to us, 
which contains some stringent remarks upon 
the latter by Mr. Vincent Novello, as the friend 
of the former. The ‘* Musical World” having 
published some misrepresentations likely to be 
injurious to Dragonetti, he naturally reclaimed 
against them, and requested his explanation to 
be inserted where the original wrong appeared. 
With this, however, the Editor not only did 
not comply, but did not condescend to take the 
slightest notice of this or of a subsequent letter 
on the same subject. Messrs. Dragonetti and 
Novello are indignant at what they charge to 
be gross critical injustice, and have appealed to 
the public by a circular, in consequence of the 
great expense of advertising the case in the 
newspapers. It is not for us to decide on such 
matters, but it is a duty to notice their exist- 
ence. 

Criticism. —In an opinion we last week 
offered on Lord Brougham’s work, we were 
both struck and pleased to find it much better 
expressed in a quotation from Lord Boling- 
broke, in Mrs. ‘Thomson’s ** Duchess of Mar!- 
borough.” ‘*‘In matters of history,’ he re- 
marks, ‘ we prefer, very justly, contemporary 
authority ; and yet contemporary authors are 


gh second series, royal 8vo. 21s.—E. Jones's Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Levelling, 12mo. 4s.—The British 
Angler’s Manual, by T. C, Hofland, Esq., post 8vo. 21s., 
large paper, 36s,—Andrea of Hungara and Giovanna of 
Naples, by W. S. Landor, 8vo. 5s.—Charles X, and Louis 
Philippe; the Secret History of the Revolution of July 
1830, Bvo. 10s. Gd. 
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May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 23 | From 38 to 58 3004 to 29°87 
Friday «+++ 24 cove 42 52 2984 +. 2902 
Saturday -- 25 39 ++ 53 29°99 30-06 
Sunday --+- 26 or G2 3008 ++ 3010 
Monday -- 27 33 65 30°12 «- 3013 
Tuesday -- . : 61 3013 ++ 3014 
Wednesday 29 . 37 68 3013 «+ S006 


Winds, N.E. and S.E. 
Generally clear, except the 24th, when rain fell. 
Rain fallen, “025 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry‘that we cannot notice all the literary mat- 
ters which solicit the attention of the public in every direc- 
tion at this full and busy —_— of the London year. But 
it would require a host of reporters; and, when reported, 
we could not find room, Among other things, Mr. Achille 
Albite’s Lecture on the French language on Saturday, at 
Willis’s Rooms, invited our commendations. Lectures 
on the German tongue and authors, in Exeter Hall, have 
offered other attractions ; and Mr, Carlyle has been again 
delighting his audiences with his striking and philo- 

sophical fitustrations. 
e are compelled to omit the report of the proceedings 





the most liable to be warped from the straight 


of the Anniversary of the Asiatic Society till next week, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


* 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters | 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English 
Schools, will be opened on Saturday next, June the 8th, and con- 
tinue open daily, frem Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing. 





Admission, 1s. Catalogue 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


"WHE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER OLOURS, at their Gallery, Lg Mall East, is now 
open. Open each Day from Nime till Dusk. 
Admittance, id ie, Gd. 
Kt. HILLS, thik | 


x 


r HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION | 

f the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER | 

COLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall West (ad- 
Joining the British Institution), from Nine ea till dusk. 
Admittance, ls. Tahen enti 

MES FAHEY, 





Hon. Sec. 


x 

i oe ™ MODEL of the BATTLE of WA- | 

ERLOO is now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- } 

eadilly, by Natural and Brilliant Artificial Light, from’ Ten | 

o’Cloek in the Morning until Nine in so iain | 

Admission, 1s. ea 

**In this beautiful work of art the illusion is perfect; the 

spectator actually 





Stands upon the place of skulls, | 

The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo!’ | 
—he feels around him a sense of reality that the most accurately 
drawn plan could not convey. If he be a military man, he has 
the great game laid down for him on a scale that admits of his 
seeing not only the moves, but the intentions that dictated them, 
and the consequences by which they must be followed. Ifthe 
looker-on be only a civilian, he has the hitherto impossible op- 
portunity of being personally a spectator of the ¢ heady current of | 
a fight,’ without any unpleasant sensation from the proximity of 
* those vile guns,” but for which ‘he would himself have been a | 
soldier.’ "—Morning Post. 

*« ‘The model is on the seale of about nine feet to the mile, and 
gives a complete and most vivid representation of the scene of 
action, and of the critical and well-fought battle which has be- | 
stowed a universal celebrity on the plain of Waterloo. Every 
village, every house and farm-yard, every knot of trees, every 
undulation of surface, every tield, nay, every crop of wheat, or | 
other produce, which the field bore at the time,—in short, every 
detail is given with the elosest accuracy, from a six months’ 
personal observation, aided by the most authentic information. 
The position of all the various troops engaged at the moment 
selected for representation, is marked out with the utmost ex- 
actness, and in the most graphic manner. The models of all the 
buildings and natural objects, the figures of the soldiers and | 
horses are, in every instance, elaborately executed. The cannon 
can even be taken to pieces and re-fixed, precisely as in the case 
of actual artillery, though the models are necessarily exceedingly 
diminutive.” — Globe. 

“We have elsewhere given an account of Lieut. Siborn’s | 
admirable model of the Battle of Waterloo; not only the most 
perfect model of any battle that has ever yet been submitted to 

public reg op tion, but the only representation in the slightest 
p samad to be depended upon, of that glorious and final struggle 
rg has left so imperishable a halo around the British aris, 

fier a devotion of several years, and an expenditure 
. pout of tive thou pounds, Mr. Siborn has succeeded in 
producing a work, not only pencursbia ‘in the highest degree to 
his own talents and perseverance, but worthy of being placed in 
some national gr rcange * # Every person, military or 
civil, who may re to ~y a faithful representation of the 
greatest triumph achieved by modern arms, will do well to visit 
Lieut. Siborn’s ezhibution- 20 wited Service Gazette. 

“« Every one who has the soul of a patriot, must visit this 

extracedines work of art, now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, 
* We hesitate not to say that it far exceeds our expect- 
pl. tt is ab and of that 
most glorious field, and cannot fail to attract ‘universal attention; 
and we sincerely trust that it may become (as we understand it 
was originally intended to be) the property of the nation. Several 
officers of distinction, who were present at the battle of W. aterloo, j 
have visited Lieut. Siborn’s hit and have p it 
a most faithful representation of that most glorious field.”—Court : 
Journa ! 

“«* * © This beautifal model has cost the ingenious con- 
triver of it many valuable years of his life, and we believe a sum 
of money not very far short of five thousand pounds."’—Cuurier. 
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RIVATE PUPIL.—A Vaeancy for 
Pupil is now open in the Family of a Clergyman of long 

experience, and residing ‘I'welve Miles from London, He can 
offer the most satisfactory References to Noblemen and Gentle- 
men whose Sons have been under his care. The number of his 
Pupils is timited to Six. 

Letters to be directed for the Rev. R. H., Post Office, 

Petersham, Surrey. 





MéAvame GRISI.—A beautiful Powett 


of Madame Grisi, engraved in the finest style by F. 

Lewis, Esq. from a Drom ing by M. Negelin, will be published z 
a few days, by J, Mitchell, ksetler and Publisher to Her Ma- 
jesty, 33 Old Bond Street, at whose Library the original Draw- | 
ing may now be seen. ‘The anerennans will be delivered in the | 
order subscribed for. Portraits of Madame Griss, Mademoiselle | 
Taglioni, Signori Rubini araburial, = bey pene the 
admired Drawings by A. E. Chaton, and other ‘Thea- | 
trical Portraits, have been recently pulished ‘at Mitchell's LA- | 
brary, 33 Old Bond Street. 
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APS of the SOC IETY for the DIF. 
FUSLON of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,—No LXXIX. 
containing Plans of Birmingham and of Ancient Syracuse, was 
published on the 15th instant, 
59 Lincoln's Inn Picids, 24th May, 1039. 





LONDON 

MEDICAL GAZETTE (published every Saturday 
Morning) circulates very extensively among the Members of the 
Medical Profession in every department, and is to be found on 
the table at almost all Public Libraries and Reading Rooms. It 


T° A DVERTISERS.— THE 





| thus constitutes an excellent medium for the communication of 


Medical Intelligence, and of Advertisements of Medical and 
Scientific Works, 
*,* Advertisements and Bills received “ to the Thursday 
Evening of each Wee 
39 Paternoster Row, May 30, 1839. 





MUSIC. 
T= MISSES BROADHURST and 


Mr. Blagrove’s Grand Morning Concert will take 
place at Hanover Kooms on Saturday next, June 8th, at Two 
o’Clock, at which Mesdames Dorus Gras, Stockhausen, Alber- 
| tazzi,and Balfe; Signori Ivanotf, Balfe, and Tamburini; Messrs. 
Hatta, David, Mori, Loder, Lindley, Dragonetti, Regondi, and 
yp op ; and the Misses Broadhurst, will assist. Inthecourse 

he Concert, Maurin’s Quartetto, for Four Violins, will be 
performed nr" the last oe this season, by Messrs. David, Mori, 
Biagrove, and Loder + Batta will play a Solo on the Violon- 
cello; and, for the icine only time this season, a Selection will 
be performed from Mozart's newly discovered posthumous Opera ; 
** Zaide 
Leader of the Orchestra, Mr. Loder. 
Conductor, Sir George Smart. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 15th of June, price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, 


HE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
Histories, Vol, I. 
Contents, 
King John, Henry IV. Part I. 
Richard 11. Part Il. 





Henry V. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 
1 ORD BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETC HES. 
On the 3d wo in royal 8vo. with oe Portraits, 
ce 21s. the Second Series of 
, ~ 
if ISTORICAL SKE C HES of STATES. 
MEN of the Time of Georg 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
Containing 
George IV. Lord Liverpool 
Lord Eldon | Mr. Tierney 


Neckar and 
Madame de Staél 


Lord Stowell Lord St. Vincent Mirabeau 
Dr. Laurence Lord Nelson Carnot 

Sir P, Francis Mr. Horner Lafayette 
Horne Tooke Mr. Ricardo Talleyrand 
Lord Castlereagh lord King Napoleon 
Sir John Leach Carroll Washington. 


London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


On the 8th of June, price 7s. Gd. bound fe: cloth, 
THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 


it HE 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
G TERN’ S SENTIMENTAL JOUR- 


NEY, ae 100 Engrav ings on Wood. 
Price 1s. Part I. of this int i Work, fully ill t 
ed with 18 Sotelo from original Designs by Jacque. The 
whole will be completed in Eight Numbers, with the Life, form- 

ing One handsome Volume. 

wndon: J, E. Nicholls, Bookseller, &c. 5} Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square; Tyas, Cheapside; Menzies, Edinburgh; 
we Dublin. 








. Sve. illustrated with Woo oodcuts, Ss. 
pun, i ELEMENTS of BRITISH ENTO. 


MOLOGY, comprising a Description of all the Genera, 
and a List of all the Species of Insects hitherto discovered in 
Great Britain, with their Natural History. 

By W. E. SHUCKARD. 
Will be completed in Three Parts, to appear every Three 


Months. 
London: H, Bailliére, 219 Regent Street, 


NEW PERIODICAL. 
With 12 fine Engravings, Part IL. of the 
ITERARY WORLD; a Journal of 
Popular Information and Entertainment. 
Conducted by JOHN TIMBS, Eleven Years Editor of 
“ The Mirror.” 

Engravings. — Baden-Baden ; Ancient Thief-taking Instru- 
ments; Holland House, Kensington ; Diving Bell at the Polytech- 
nic Institution; Darrynane Avbey; New Front of the Alders- 
gate Street Institution; the Fur Seal; Picture of Iceland, 
Surrey Zoological Gardens; Statue of Queen Elizabeth, St. Dun- 
stan’s, Fleet Street, &c.: with nearly seventy closely printed 
pre of Literary and Scientific Novelties, Original and 


jected. 
Fon I. with 12 Engravings, was published on May 1, price Sd. 
London : George Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; and all 
moliers 5 in Town and Country. 


LAC K WOOD’s EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXXIV., for June. 
Contents :— 

1. The late Political Events — 11. My First Client — III. Mé- 
rimée on Oi! Painting —1V. The Legend of the Lido —V. Some 
cage g of Himself. By the Irish Oyster-Kater. Gensieteny— 

VI. Dii Minorum Gentium. No.1. Carew and Herrick — VII 
Whig Decline and Degrad: ree On the Genius of Ra- 
phaet —IX. Hymns to the Gods. By Albert Pike - Sonnet: 

li. The Life 
‘The Vision of Caligula, By 





On the Death of a Lady — XI. Our Chambers — X 
of a Speculative German — XIII. 
B. Simmons. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


| 
| 
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THE JUNE NUMBER, 
Price Half-a-Crown, Saserenes with Three Illustrations by 
Ge 0 rge Cruikshank, o' 
ENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Jontains— 
Mr. ‘pone 3 Jack Snepyerts 
Second, 1715. 
Chap. 16. JonathanWild's House Chap. 12. How Jack Sheppard 
in the Old Bailey broke out of the Cage at 
Chap. 17. The Night Cellar Willesden 
Chap. 19. Good and Evil 
With Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
The Night Watch, by Thomas ae among the ae 
Haynes Bayly he Thames. No. . By 
The Veterans of Chelsea Hos-| c harles Mackay 
pital, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Colin Clink rai Chapters), by 
Author of “ The Subaltern” Charles Hooton 
Vincent Eden, or the Oxonian Some Passages in the Life of 
(new Chapters), with an Illus-| Olinthus Jenkinson, Esq. Bar- 
tration by George Cruikshank rister-at-Law. By the * lier. 
‘0 my Melancholy, by J. Au-| mit of Trinity” 
gustine Wade he Legacies of Intellect, by 
Tales and Legends of the Isle of, William Jerdan, 
Wight, by Abraham Elder &e. &e, 
Richard incall New Burlington Street. 


8 New EW Street, June 1. 


ME... BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA- 


TIONS 


I. 
A Summer in Andalucia, 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with —o (On the 3d instant.) 


The History of the _ of the United States. 
By the Author of «* The Pilot,” The Spy,” &c. 
2 vols, Svo. bound, with numerous Portraits. (Now ready.) 


— , $ 
Or, Stories of Wellington’s Campaigns. 
By J. G. Millingen, M.D, 


Surgeon to the Forces, &c, 3 vols. 


IV. 
Memoirs of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I. 


By Bishop Goodman, 
Comprising the History of his Own Time. 
idited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Portrait. 

« An amusing and useful publication, abounding in anecdotes 
illustrative of the public characters of the latter end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and during the reign of James I. The bishop was a 
shrewd observer, and relates his facts and observations in a sensi- 
ble, lively, and unatfected style.”—The Times, 

ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Price ls. 

. . . 
HE PRINCIPLES of MODERN DIs- 
SENTIENT EVANGELISM DISCLOSED, and the 

Charch of England proved to be the only Consergatrix of the 
National Faith; the only safe Instructrix of the Poor; and 
indestructible but by her own hands. Being a Se oft Kleven 
Letters (originally published inthe “* Times,” * and just concluded) 
to Dr. Pye Smith on Geology and Revelation, and on Dissentient 
ane Education, With a Summary Refutation of Dr. Ward- 

law's Lectures on Church Establishments 
By the Rev. HENRY COLE, late of € lare Hall, Cambridge. 
Nisbet and Co. Berners Street; L. and G. Seeley, Fleet Street; 
and Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for Sone 


contains—1, The Household Question—2. “ Life, a 
Dream:” with Translated Specimens from Calderon—3. ‘The 
Flowering Trees of June—4. Two Sonnets —5. Letters on Ti: aly, 
No. LI. By Joseph Mazzini—G. Sculpture in England ; Fiax- 
man, the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, the Elgin Marbles, 
the Nelson Monument—7. Rural Police; First Report of the 
Commissioners —8. Recent Poetry; Reade, Wade, Hanmer, 
Stoddart—9. ‘The Battle of the Dragon, from Schiller. 
onden: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Price 1s. 
EAFNESS SUCCES 
TREATED, by clearing out the P 
the Throat to the Ear; as satisfactorily sh 
the Institution for Curing Diseases of the 
Street, Piccadilly. 


SSFULLY 


ayes leading from 






With Notes and C on 
By JAMES YEARSLEY, “3g M.R.C.S 
And Surgeon to the Institution. 
Published by Nisbet, and Co., Berners Street; and sold at the 
Institution, for its benefit. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with E Sight folding Phares, price 18s. cloth, 
ARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCHES in ELECTRICITY; being the Four 
t Series, from 1831, with Corrections and Notes by the Author. 
“Richard ‘and John B. Taylor, Printers and Publishers to the 
University of London, Ked Lion Court, Flect Street. 
h edition, price 10s, Gd. 
ERMONS preached in St. James's Chapel, 
Clapham. ” 
By the Rev. C. BRADLEY 
Hamilton, Pry and Co.; and Hatch ard and Son. 
By the same, 
Practical Sermons, 2d edition, Vols. I. and IT. 
8a. each. J, 
Sermona, at Glasbury, 7th edition, 10s. 6 
Sermons at High Wycombe, 10th edition, 


2 vols. 2is. 
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CAREY'S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 


This day is published, price 7s. Gd. cloth, by C. Tilt, of Fleet Street, 


THE HISTORY OF PRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
(The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation.) 


All historians must have their prejudices ; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to! 
For what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version | 
Has not the success of the one been the defeat of the other ? 
Truth must be sought for by comparing the respective Histories as written by the National Iis- 
torians. It is therefore proposed to translate and publish, at such prices as will bring them | 7 Viscount Brome 


the proposed Series. 
of the History of England ? 


within the reach of all classes, a Series of these 


truly National Histories. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia, 
Is already published, and may be had done up in cloth, price 5s. Gd. 


The HISTORY of G 


ERMANY, and others, in due course, will follow. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


Pees of the LAW OFFICERS 
of IRELAND, containing Lists of the Chancellors and 
a of the Grea 
and Judges of the Superior Courts—Attorneys and Solicitors-Ge- 
neral, with the Sergeants-at-Law, from the earliest Period— | 
Hates and Abstracts of their Patents—Fees and Allowances from 
the Crown, and Tenures of Offices. Also, a Chronological Table | 
of Promotions, Deaths, or Resignations, from the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present Time, with an Outline of the Legal His- 
tory of Ireland, and copious Indices. 
By CONSTANTINE I. SMYTH, B.A. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller and a pores 
Fleet Street; and Milliken and Son, Dubl 





London: 





With Map: ae Plans, post 8vo. 
HMAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
Denmark, ~— Sweden, and Russia. 
sately published 
Hand-Books ie ‘Travellers i in North and 


South Germany and Switzerland. 
John M sain Albemarle Street. 


A new, improved, and cheaper edition, with Maps, 2 vols. 
of 


Gs. 
M* LLER’S DORIANS ; or, the History 
and Antiquities of the Doric Rac 
Tra es from the German of Profesor Miller, 
HENRY TUFNEL, Es 
GRORGE CORNEWALL LEW 1s, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Seal— Masters of the Roils—Chief Justices | 


]_CUNDaes BRITISH LIBRARIAN; 


or, Book-Collector'’s Guide. Part III. is now ready. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In f.cap 8vo. price 7s, 67. in cloth, the 2d edition of 


| TABLE EC ONOMY ; a ‘Treatise on the 


Management of Horses, a relation to Stabling, Grooming, 
| Feeding, Watering, = Work 
JOHN ‘STE WART, 


Horses,” an rotessor of Veterinary Medicine in the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh: and T. Cadell, 
ndon. 


vo. boards, price 10s. 
HE Authoritative Teaching of the Church | 
shewn to be in conformity with Scripture, Analogy, and 
the Moral Constitution of Man. Eight Sermons preache dl be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in 1838, at the Lecture founded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A, Canon of Salisbury. 
By HENRY ARTHUR WOODGAT -D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Rector of Bellbroughton, 
Worcestershire. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. London: J., G., and F. Rivington. 


X FORD 















By order of the Oriental Translation Committee. 
8vo, 15s. 


y 
RACTICAL PHILOSOPHY of the 
MUHAMMADAN PEOPLE, viewed in Connexion with 
the European. A Translation of one of the Eastern Peripatetics, 
with References and Parallels, and Notes and References to the 
orig as al Greek. 
y W. F. THOMPSON, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Parbury and Allen, Leadenhall Street. 





Price 3s. in fancy boards 


7OUNG GENTLEMEN os the NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY, illustrated with Six Plates. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. Brighton: some ‘Taylor, 


{RASER'’S MAGAZINE JUNE, 

price 2s, 6d. contains — 

Greek Comedy, No. 1V.—The Knights of Aristophanes, No. I. 
— Devil's Diary ; or, Temptations—Domestic Jesuitism—Croker’s 
“Songs of Ireland"—The Modern Pythagorean — Chapter the 
Second of Catherine, a Story, with an Iliustration—Paris Pas- 
times for the Month of May—Anatomy of the Chess Automaton 
—Charon; or, the Lookers on. From Lucian ccanaeene sae 
miliar Epis tle to the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia. By 8 
Morgan 0’ Doherty, Bart. ; also, Two Sonnets for June—The Ex. 
hibitions. By Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Esq.—Pii che Leggia- 
dra—The approaching Dissolution. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


for 


THOM a = LIFE OF ve ate 


e 28, Gd. Part 1. 0 
HE LIFE. “of NAPOLEON BONA. 


PARTE, illustrated with Five Hundred Engravings, from 
Designs made expressly for this magnificent Work, by the cele- 
brated Horace Vernet, the first Painter of France and Europe. 
To be completed in 1 handsome Library Volume, published in 
Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 
Numbers, 28, 6d. each. 


-y and Monthly Parts, containing Five 


London: Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane; sold by Si 
F y Simpkin ese 
one Edinburgh: J. Sutherland. Dublin: Teeg and eae 
UNg. 







EDITIONS. 

ad. 

KEBLE'S Selections from HOOKER ...........+..18m0. 5 0 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BISHOP 1 TRICK . . 3 6 
sUTT S Disce Movi .......+5 ° -18mo. 3 6 
WILS 'S (Bishop) Sacra Privata. -18mo. 4 0 
PATRICK’S Advice to a Friend -l8mo, 3 6 
Heart’s Ease -18mo0. 3 6 

TAYLOR'S Golden Grov: -18mo. 3 6 
HYMNI ECCLESIZ,e 2 vols. 18mo. 6 0 


ensi, Romano, Sarisburiensi, & 
ohn Henry Pathen, Oxford. 


axannsetttt’” Pisusnimees. ; 


or, a Version of Four of Virgil’s Pastorals, including 
the reputed Prophecy respecting the Messiah, done in a Structure 
of Verse similar to that of the original Latin. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 








BINGLEY’S F Ridge ey E WORKS. 
Justr 
INGLEY’S STO ORIES about HORSES, 
illustrative of their Intelligence, Sagacity, and Docility. 
ve Twelve Engravings on Steel, cloth, gilt, 4s. 

2. Bingley’s ‘Tales of Shipwrecks and Disas- 
een an Sea, including the Wreck of the Forfarshire, and other 
recent Losses. With Eight striking Plates, 4#. bound. 

3. Bingley’s Stories about Instinct, illustra. | ; 
tive of the Characters and Habits of Animals. Engravings after 
Landseer. Neatly bound, 4s. 


4. Bingley’s Stories about Dogs, illustrative 





of their Fidelity and Sagecity. Engravings after Landseer. A 
new edition, neatly pee le 
Charles T it, Fleet Street. 
n 3 vols. post 8 
N D ARRELL; or, the Gipsy Mother. 
A Novel. 


By MISS ELLEN PICKERING, 
Authoress of “ The Merchant's Daughter,” “ The Heiress,” 
« The Squire,” “ The Prince and the Pedlar,” 

« Duty has caused us to read this k once; inclination will 
lead us to do so again. From no work of Miss Ellen Pickering 
have we risen with such admiration of her talent as from ¢ Naa 
Darrell,’ the best novel of one of the best novelists of our day.” 
— Chronicle. 

+ and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 








Veterinary ened, Author of “Advice to Purchasers of 


GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
\ an 1 vol. 8vo, with new and accurate Map by J. and C. Walker, 
price 12s. cloth, lettered, 
HE REV. W. BINGLEY’S EXCUR- 
SION in NORTH WALES, Shctnding Aberystwith and 
the Devil’s Bridge. 3d edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
made during Excursions in 1838. 
By his Son, W. R. BINGLEY, B.A. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





In 8vo. price 5s. illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, 
No. XLV. for June, of 
YHE QUARTERLY ‘JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and Prize Essays and Transactions of 
| | the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; T ge adell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin 


_- shies 
n 1 vol. small ave. price 7s. cloth, 
> 
YHE LIF E-BOOK of a LABOURER. 
By a WORKING CLERGYMAN. 
Contents.—The King’s Heart—Links of the Past—Newnham 
| ae and Mr. Blunt—The Grave of Byron—The late Lady 
— A Fastidious Parish—Bishops and their Relatives—Lord 
J. J.—Laud’s Churchyard—The Rough 
s-ball of Fortune—The Dying Request of 
ae Tnfidel’s Daughter—The Clergyman Alchemist—What say 
| you to a Ghost Story ?—Lady Huntingdon’s Resting-place—Arns- 
| by and Robert Hail—The Church Commission—The Deserted 
| Prophetess—The Crown oe and Insanity—Dr. 
| Hawker and Mrs. Jordan, &c. 
Smith, Elder, and C o. 65 Cornhill. 





Price 6d. eac 
| ATIRICAL SKETCHES. 
Ps By PETER BRINE. 
| Satirical Sketches, Second Series. 
| By Peregrine Brine. 
| Didn't he growl whenever he heard the sound of a fiddle? 
and didn’t he bite every dog that was not of his own breed ? 
“« Ay, ay, he’s an out-and-out Christian !"—Oliver Twist, = r 
London: Sherwood, ( jilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row 





Numbers I. and II. to be comtinued Monthly, price 2s. 6d. each, 
and each containing Six Plates, illustrating nearly Fifty Genera, 


RITISH COLEOPTERA DELINE- 


= ATED, consisting of Figures “4 all the Genera of British 
| Beetles, drawn in Outline by W. SPRY, M.E.S. and edited 
yw 





. E. SHUCKARD, 
Li hae to the Royal Societ ty. 
London: Published by W. Crofts, 19 Chancery Lane; and 
1, Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. 





PUBLISHING pons R THE AUT HORITY OF 
sOVERNMENT 
In Parts, on the Ist of each alternate Month, 
OF 


j HE ZOOLOGY 
("PXHE VOYAGE of H. M. S. BEAGLE, 


under the command of Captain F. laser, R.N. during the 
Years 1832 to 1836. Edited and Superintended 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A. Sec. G.S. 
Naturalist to the Expedition. 

Comprising highly finished Representations of the most novel 
and interesting Objects in Natural! History, collected during the 
Voyage, with deseriptive Letterpress. 

%#%% No. VIII. published May Ist, with Ten Plates, price fs. 
ee Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 
MONTGOMERY'S comee 4 
crown ]18mo. extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY, 
and other Poem: 
By the Rev. cr ‘Monrcom ERY, A.M, Oxon, 
h edition, revi: 
Being Volume Third of the sy and uniform edition of 
‘or 











Glasgow: John Symington and Co. London: Whittaker and 
Co., and Simpkin and Co. 


In 18mo. with = ag reer me and Vignette, 


clo’ 
RITISH NAVA: L "BIOGRAPHY, com. 
prising the Lives of the most distinguished Admirals, from 
Howard to Codrington. With an Outline of the Naval History of 
England, from the earliest Period to the present Time. 

London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square, 
ote Half-a-C “pk 

FIRST PART 


ICTORIAL HI STORY “a PALES- 


the Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible.” 
London : *e harles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


Price 2s. 
ONGMAN, ORME, and CO.’S CATA. 
LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS for 1839, contain- 
useful and valuable Works in various Languages, including 
~ great Work on Egypt, published under the auspices of Bona- 
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MR. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


| 13 Great Marlborough Street, June 1, 1839. 
] 





NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES OF 
H. M.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE, 


Detailing the various Incidents which occurred during the Examination of the Southern Shores of South America, and during the Beagle's 
Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By Captains KING and FITZROY, and CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. Naturalist of the Beagle. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps, Charts, and upwards of 60 Illustrations by Landseer, and other eminent Artists, price 3/. 18s. bound, 


Il. 
FAIR ROSAMOND; 
OR, THE DAYS OF KING HENRY II. 
By T. MILLER, Author of “ Royston Gower ; or, the Days of King John,” &c. 3 vols. 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1839. 


New Edition, with important Additions, containing all the New Creations, and much other new Matter, the result of great Research, and of 
Communications with the various Noble Families ; beautifully printed on a new Plan, in 1 large vol. with an emblazoned Title-page, and upwards 
of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound. 

Forming the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest Work of the kind ever offered to the Public. 





IV. 


CONCLUSION OF THE 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 


Being Vols. III. and IV. containing more Letters of Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, &c. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 


AND OF THE COURT AND TIMES OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of “ The Life of Henry VIII.” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
VI. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


EMBRACING HIS MILITARY, CIVIL, AND POLITICAL CAREER, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Edited by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 42d Royal Highlanders. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. GENERAL LORD HILL, G.C.B. &c. &c. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, beautifully embellished with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c. by Landseer, Heath, Warren, &c. 


Part III. with Three Illustrations, viz. Portrait of Napoleon, Portrait of the Marquess of Wellesley, and a fine Map of Spain and Portugal, 
is now ready. 
«Sir James Alexander's ‘ Life of Wellington’ has the treble advantage of being the cheapest, of inserting a large portion of the original correspondence, and of condensing 
within popular limits the dry military details.” —Glove. 


Vil. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S WIDOW MARRIED. 
A SEQUEL TO “WIDOW BARNABY.” 
Part II. with Two Illustrations by R. W. Buss, is comprised, among numerous other interesting Papers, in the June Number of 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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